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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. | 

iy we were to judge of the Parisian fashions 

by the specimen dresses seen at the Exposi- 
tion, we should certainly run the risk of being 
greatly deceived. The divers freaks in dresses, 
hats, and coiffures are confined to what are here 
called articles @ exportation, and which no Paris- 
ian lady would consent to wear. There are, for 
instance, dresses trimmed with. birds and birds’ 
wings, hats trimmed. with laces of mother-of- 
pearl, over-skirts made entirely of flowers—in a 
word, articles of the toilette which no French- 
woman would ever think of wearing. 

Parisian ladies wear at present what are call- 
ed petites robes. in the street and at the Exposi- 
tion. These dresses are of linen, batiste; or In- 
dia mousseline de laine., The dresses of linen 
or plain batiste are trimmed with striped linen 
or batiste. If, on the contrary, the dress is of 
striped batiste or linen, or else with figures, the 
trimming should be of plain material... This is 
the fundamental law of the present fashion, what- 
ever the style of the toilette; whether, more or 
less dressy, and of whatever material it is com. 
posed. We shall find the same combination in 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 8 to 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 











the autumn in plaid goods, with which will be 
combined English velvet or plush, employing one 
of these materials for the plastron or vest, re- 
vers, bias folds, and pockets. 

For the autumn there are already in prepara- 
tion wrappings of livrée-colored cloth (light or 
dark hazel), which are chiefly in the shape of 
long. mantelets, and which are trimmed with 
heavy torchon lace set on reversed (the scallop- 
ed edge turned up), and embroidered in colored 
wool. Short sacques are no longer worn, except 
by young girls. In the winter there will be many 
mantelets and long sacques. , Talmas and short 
sacques will have disappeared completely. 

At present and for the next three months we 
shall see chiefly batistes with figures, recalling 
the fagonnés materials, neigeuses, and bourettes of 
last winter. . The trimmings of these dresses are 
edged with very narrow thread lace, finished with 
a fringe of similar thread. A great number are 
made with a‘blouse-waist.. Ladies who are very 
young, and ednsequently slender, wear casaquins 
in guise of a. corsage. These casaquins, made 
rather lung, with a yoke, are always like the skirt 
with which they are worn, and are confined at 
the waist by a belt. To this we should add that 
little girls from eleven years down to the baby 
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Fig. 2.—Biack GrenapIne Dress ror 
Experty Lapy. 


For description see Supplement. 
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‘just learning to. walk, and little boys from the 
latter period to the age of five or six years, are 
all dressed in the English frock and its deriva- 
tives. This frock, whatever may be its trim- 
mings, is made all in one piece, to be put on to- 
gether. For girls of eleven years and over the 
trimming simulates a wrapping almost as long as 
the dress, in such fashion that the toilette ap- 
pears to be composed of a dress and a rather 
long sacque, while in reality it is composed of a 
dress only. At present somewhat dressy toilettes 
for young girls are composed of a short dress 
(reaching to the ankles) with corsage cut @ /a 
vierge in the neck, A dress of this description 
made of light blue or pale pink foulard is com- 
pleted by a casaguin of white muslin, confined at 
the waist by a belt of ribbon in the same color 
as the dress. Half-long sleeves of white muslin, 
with ruches of the dress material.: Similar ruches 
trim the bottom of the dress, and above these 
ruches is a drapery of white muslin.. Long white 
gloves of undressed kid. 

For several years past side-pleated flounces of 
white muslin have been much used on dresses of 
silk in a dark color, and even on black. This 
summer the fashion of such flounces employed 
in a similar manner has been revived with furor: 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





In carriages and at dinners are seen dresses of 
black. silk or dark gray silk trimmed not merely 
with narrow but with very wide flounces of white 
muslin. When such a toilette is not designed 
for half-mourning, it is trimmed with a profusion 
of colored ribbon bows. Bronze-colored faille or 
foulard is also trimmed with flounces of white 
muslin, This is the trimming preferred at pres- 
ent by all ladies of elegance. But it should be 
understood that this trimming, like dresses with 
trains, is employed exclusively for carriage or 
evening dresses. For day wear the short cos- 
tume has finally triumphed over the resistance 
made by the dress-makers. To-day the dresses 
with trains which one encounters at the Exposi- 
tion or on the street during the day are worn 
only by foreigners or country people. The sim- 
ple toilette, which does not aim at effect, is and 
will remain short. There is no doubt but that 
the woolen dresses for the autumn designed for 
walking purposes will be short. The fanatics of 
long dresses, it is true, object that all women not 
being rich, they can not all have separate toilettes 
for the morning and for the afternoon and even- 
ing. We might reply to this objection that wom- 
en who are not rich will find no economy in drag- 
ging the train of a comparatively expensive dress 











Fig. 4:—Biack Fame Dress, ror ELDERLY 
Lapy.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 16-28.) 
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through all the impurities of the street, and pre- 
cisely for the reason that they are not rich they 
will find it economical to have a short, simple 
dress designed for walking in the street. I be- 
lieve I can almost guarantee that, dating from 
the present moment, no woolen dresses will be 
made with trains. 

Already there are seen dresses slightly bouf- 
fant. Some dress-makers are even trying to re- 
store the pouf—modest, moderate, but still a pouf. 
I believe that it will be rather toward the hips 
that the greater fullness of the toilette will be 
developed, and that we shall arrive little by little 
at the dimensions of the small Louis XV. paniers. 

The summer this year is brilliant. The grand 
balls and daily réunions show in the germ the 
fashion of next winter, of which the symptoms 
are as follows: Among dresses already a strong 
minority are bouffant on the hips. In colors 
white has a vast majority, and pale rose follows 
closely. In coiffures a lowering of the edifice of 
hair is noticeable. Instead of mounting upward, 
the hair frequently endeavors to fall in the neck. 
Some ladies (very young and pretty) have appear- 
ed at réwnions with the hair in bandeaux, com- 
pletely smooth, and have achieved an enthusiastic 
success, perhaps because of their beauty, and not 
because of their smooth bandeaux. 

I shall describe a typical toilette for the sum- 
mer of 1878. The materials are plain écru linen 
batiste, and similar batiste with écru and red 
stripes. The front of the dress, of plain batiste, 
opens wide over a very long smooth vest of 
striped batiste. The bottom of the dress in front 
is trimmed with a flounce of striped batiste. The 
entire back of the dress (corsage and skirt) is 
made of striped batiste, pleated perpendicularly. 
The back is fitted to the waist by a red belt. On 
the bottom of the dress in the back the flounce 
is made of plain batiste.. This so-called country 
costume is short. Red is employed prodigiously 
for the accessories and trimmings of dresses and 
bonnets; not only a single shade, but all shades, 
from rose-corail to nacarat and caroubier, without 
forgetting the Van Dyck red. At present there 
are shown many bonnets not difficult to make, be- 
ing composed of a garland of flowers encircling 
the head, to which are attached in the back four 
or five rows of gathered black or white lace, 
which falls in the back, veiling the hair. 

EMELINE RayMonp. 
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(Ge Cut Paper Patterns of a new and useful 
Set of Infant's Lingerie, consisting of Night Slip, 
Petticoat, Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper-Drawers, 
and Band, will be published with our next Num- 
ber, Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns sent 
Sree on application. See advertisement on page 
503 for complete List of the Cut Paper Patterns 
published by us. 





0@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 27 contains a fine double-page 
engraving from a picture of “LOUIS VAN DER 
MALE HIDING FROM THE SOLDIERS OF PHILIP 
VAN ARTEVELD,” and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAarper’s 
WEEKLY for August 3. 





CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


UILDING castles in the air is a cheap 

and easy method of architecture, which 
dates from the garden of Eden, for all we 
know, and upon which Mr. Rusk1n’s “Seven 
Lamps” fail to throw any light. Fortunate- 
ly the possession of real estate is quite un- 
necessary for the erection of these edifices, 
which can be folded and transported away 
as silently as the Arab’s tent, while they 
may be raised at a moment’s notice, like 
Aladdin’s palace, without lifting a finger; 
and though one may not leave them to his 
heirs or mortgage them to his creditors, 
they are as untaxable as United States 
bonds. There is, however, real solace and 
comfort to be found in their hospitable cor- 
ridors, upon their balconies overlooking fair 
demesnes, such as many a local habitation 
does not furnish. Those whose lives are 
poor and pinched in the luxuries which ev- 
ery one loves, who are daily denied their 
share of pleasure, discover some, if meagre, 
compensation in this castle-building, where 
one may order one’s every day to suit the 
mind: there the working-man may fold his 
hands and taste the sweets of idleness—if it 
has any; there Bridget may sit in the best 
parlor, in purple and fine linen, and send 
orders to her mistress in the kitchen; the 


literary drudge may find himself the com- 
ing novelist; the maiden all forlorn may 
dream of “lords upon bended knee.” In 
this enchanted atmosphere the gifts that 
we covet become our own for the time be- 
ing. It may be that the circumstances of 
our neighbor look fair enough in our eyes; 
we can not guess what improvements she 
could wish to make, but doubtless all the 
while her day-dreams fashion quite a dif- 
ferent rendering to the story of her life; 
the possessions which we have admired, and 
perhaps envied, she gladly exchanges under 
the roof-tree of her castle for others which 
we might deem worthless. It is probable 
that every one has an amendment to make 
here and there in the programme of his af- 
fairs; nobody is quite satisfied; even the 
serious man of business, with no nonsense 
about him, unconsciously lays the founda- 
tion for one of these structures as he reads 
that certain stocks are rising in value; while 
the hard-worked mother, patching her boy’s 
jacket, adds the Presidential chair to the 
other furniture of her castles in the air. To 
be sure, this sort of thing may be morose, 
may render us discontented with the actu- 
al, yet it is a recreation within the means 
of all, and people whose lives are lamenta- 
bly prosaic must sometimes be allowed to 
weave a few decorations of fancy around 
their commonplaces. If we are clownish, 
or poverty-stricken, or of small account, is 
it not a blessing to be able to dream of our- 
selves in positions where we may shine, 
where we may inspire regard, where we 
may gather some of the flowers that grow 
for other hands ? 





THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


iB joe: the time of the intermarriage,” 
says the code, “the law looks upon 
the husband and wife but as one person, 
and therefore allows but of one will be- 
tween them, which is placed in the hus- 
band, as the fittest and ablest to provide 
for and govern the family.” And further: 
“By the law of God, of nature, of reason, 
and by the common law, the will of the 
wife is subject to the will of the husband.” 

’Tis apt, and of great credit. Man, the wise, 
has kindly devised the metes and bounds of 
woman, the foolish, and kept her therein 
impounded now these many ages. Because 
of his wisdom, also, he not only saw the ne- 
cessity of holding her in her subsidiary 
place, but of qualifying himself for his 
larger sphere. How admirably he has done 
this, let all history attest. The fine social 
order which prevailed up to this nineteenth 
century, the immaculateness of govern- 
ments, the purity of literature, the abhor- 
rence of war, slavery, intemperance, and 
bestiality, the flawless family education and 
discipline which alone could make these vast 
successes possible—these are his trophies. 

Or if, blushing, he wave away the heart- 
felt tribute of Time to his single-handed 
achievements, what says he in abatement? 
That, up to this century, advancing civili- 
zation had not insisted on these moral con- 
quests. The slave and the pauper, the out- 
cast and the drunkard, the child, and—and 
—the woman, are but now finding voice, 
and it is not fair to charge the individual 
with a neglect which. belongs to his age. 
Reforms in government, in custom, in the 
general conduct of life, are the business of 
to-day, and to-day he is ready to answer 
their demand. 

Ready! Cheerful prophecy of better 
things! It is an axiom that reform must 
begin in the homes. Training one genera- 
tion of children into healthy, intelligent, 
large-minded, justice-loving, hard-working, 
unselfish human beings would involve the 
regeneration of the world. Every boy, by 
virtue of that innate wisdom which is to 
make him sole ruler over his household, not 
only sees in himself the future workman, 
merchant, lawyer, President, but the pros- 
pective husband and the probable father. 
Of course, then, by virtue of that same in- 
born grace, he prepares himself for these 
liabilities from his earliest perception of 
them. While his irresponsible sister plays 
with her doll, or sews her seam, or bakes 
miniature cakes, or, grown older, brightens 
the home with her gay presence, her music, 
her talk, his nature is subdued to what it 
works in. He knows that he is bound to 
bequeathe noble bodies and an absolute 
physical health to his children. Not only, 
therefore, does he study diligently the laws 
of hygiene, but he maintains a vestal purity 
of life. Chastity and Temperance walk with 
him hand in hand. He chooses simple food. 
He loathes tobacco. He shuns hot dan- 
cing parties, with their late hours and heavy 
suppers, preferring Lenten fare and a ten- 
o’clock retirement. 

He studies the chemistry of common food 
as well, with a view to the economy not less 
than the advancement of posterity, and 
brings to the altar well-grounded opinions 
of the relative merits of oat-meal, hominy, 





rye flour, beans, and barley. He ponders 
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well the management of servants. He de- 
votes much time to HERBERT SPENCER and 
Miss MaRTINEAU; dips into GALTON and CaR- 
PENTER, and meditates on the allowance to 
be made for heredity in the development of 
the varying dispositions of his offspring. 
Nay, he even labors at the Materia Medica, 
that he may be beforehand with infantile 
maladies, allowing them no foot-hold. He 
cultivates elegant literature, keeps abreast 
with the swift pace of science, has an eye 
for art and an ear for music, that he may 
properly direct the youthful mind. All 
these duties he performs in his bachelor 
estate (knowing that time will lack when 
the family yoke is laid upon him), because, 
“by the law of God, of nature, of reason, 
and by the common law,” his wife will be 
merged in him, and have no will save his 
superimposed one. 

Is this recognition of man’s sphere too 
liberal, also, that he should deprecate the 
flattering statement? These acquirements, 
this resulting skill of administration, are all 
important, he will admit, but they must be 
left to women. Business, and politics, and 
billiards, and the newspaper, and public din- 
ners, and comfortable evening naps in easy- 
chairs, and the supplemental morning slum- 
ber, fill the day. Nor should Hercules hold 
the distaff. The rearing of children, the or- 
dering of the household, are women’s work. 

Then where is the Head of the Family? 
Is it not that member of the partnership 
whose clear brain, whose fine judgment, 
whose executive force, whose trained intel- 
ligence, establish the home in foundations 
of use and beauty, and evolve noble men 
and women from the baby animals born 
into it? 

The Common Law is an antiquated fogy, 
dogmatizing on past conditions and obsolete 
prejudices. It disrespects women. But 
does not Custom equally disrespect men? 
In absolving them from a like responsibility 
for the happiness of the home and the train- 
ing of the children, does it not virtually 
pronounce that father and mother are but 
one person, allowed but one will between 
them, which is placed in the mother, as the 
fittest and ablest to provide for and govern 
the family? There is a growing notion, in- 
deed, that the two should be the co-ordinate 
and indivisible source of domestic control. 
And woman, always generous, stands ready 
to divide with down-trodden man her king- 
dom and sceptre. But until he rises to the 
desire of better things, and while he shifts 
all responsibility on her slighter shoulders, 
let him not deny her whatever dignity and 
large respect belong to the Head of the 
Family. 














“ ARTISTIC” DRESSING IN 
LONDON. 
In what it consists.—“ Artistic” Dress-Makers.—Ne- 


worn by the Wife of a famous Artist, etc., etc.— 

Olivia Fichu, etc., etc.—Moderation to be observed. 

“ A& RTISTIC” dressing is nowhere better un- 

derstood than in the London of to-day. 

By Americans the term is received, I think, in its 

general sense; but it has a very special signifi- 

cance in England, referring to the style of cos- 

tumes introduced four or five years ago in the 

world of artists, and thence influencing even the 
grandes dames of fashion. 

In what, it may be asked, does “ artistic” dress 
consist? In a general way, let it be understood, 
any thing which is graceful, picturesque, classical, 
and quaint, regardless of the accepted standards 
of fashion. It matters not what century serves 
as a model, what nation provides color, texture, 
ordesign. Art and originality form the key-notes, 
and casting aside conventionality, the “ artistic” 
dress-maker consults the form, complexion, and 
genre of her customer, gi Greek tunics or 
Elizabethan ruffs to tall or willowy figures, and 
classical drapery, close outlines, and severe lines 
to stout forms. 

So generally recognized and appreciated is this 
mode of dress that several leading modistes in 
London announce their capability for “ artistic” 
dressing. “Do you want only a fashionable dress- 
maker,” said a London lady to an American friend 
who applied for counsel, “or an ‘artistic’ one? 
Miss L—— is a very clever artistic dress-maker. 
She made Miss H——’s with pea- 
cock-plume trimmings and white emire slash- 
} ” 


ings. 

More than this, there are several domineering 
households where it is considered unpardonable 
for a woman to attend any special affair in other 
than an “artistic” costume which will in some 
degree harmonize with the medieval, Oriental, or 
Queen Anne furnishings and “ effects ;” and at 
one house which we have specially in mind a re- 
cent “ Conversazione” gave the impression to our 
uninitiated eyes of a fancy-dress ball. -A pretty 
young woman in pale cachemire wrought 
with tall yellow flowers, and having a scarf dra- 
pery from her shoulders, preceded us up the stairs ; 
and the hostess wore a genuine Marie Stuart 
costume, pearls, ruff, and all, with the solitary 
nineteenth-century adjuncts of high embroidered 
mitts; but then a clever antiquarian near by re- 
marked that “lace gloves” were introduced under 
the reign of Queen Bess, and those on madame’s 
slim hands were faded in hue and filmy as if 
they might have belonged to the luxurious sover- 





eign. There was a young woman in ceil satin, with 
a pe petticoat and filleted hair, who wore 
a pair of slippers in which Queen Anne is said to 
have dened at Bath, and the dainty little lady 
stepped about in them with difficulty, the heels 
were 80 and the toes so “ nibbed ;” but then, 
as a friend remarked, they finished her costume 
so exquisitely! She might have been “Sarah 
Jennings” in her young days, splendid, penniless, 
and picturesque; and we heard whispers that the 
eng lre A gee yo * old ancestral be- 

ing whi only in private theat- 
ide Weta Eo eon Oe tne 40 one 
spread itself on such gorgeous wings. 

There can perhaps be no better way of illus- 
trating the artistic style of dress than by describ- 
ing a few costumes, two of which were from de- 
signs by Mr. Walter Crane, an artist who has done 
much toward reviving splendor of color, and the 
picturesque or classical in design. One of these 
was a Greek tunic of white cachemire worn over 
a long trained petticoat of white silk. The tunic 
consists of two straight pieces of nearly equal 
length gathered into a wide band, the two fasten- 
ed together by shoulder-straps either of ribbon or 
similar material ; these, of course, are to be worn 
over a high plain waist, with sleeves of any and 
every possible design, from the narrow band to 
the classic puff. The waist is made by a rather 
broad band put on the gathered front breadth, 
the back having a wide tape or linen band sewed 
half-way across the inner side, and buttoning 
around underneath, thus leaving one-half the 
breadth loose, the other fitting plainly to the fig- 
ure. The drapery of the loose half breadth must 
be carefully managed, and the maker’s skill 
brought into question. Sometimes a point at the 
hem is turned up and caught lightly with a bow; 
again a close fold is made, with a buckle, or ar- 
row, or some fanciful ornament ; but, in any case, 
from the centre of the breadth elastic bands are 
placed to meet the front breadth on the left side, 
covered with ribbon and a bow where they are 
seen, This produces the clinging effect without 
too much tension. The tunic sides are, of course, 
left open, and the front breadth is frequently cut 
so as to hang in two points at the side, where a 
tassel is sometimes added. Made of white cache- 
mire, and trimmed with gold or silver braid or 
variegated ribbons, these tunics are extremely 
graceful and pretty, but they also commend them- 
selves to soft silk fabrics, foulards, and the like, 
while any of the wools of a by-gone day—Indian, 
llama, or Persian—produce a most picturesque 
effect. 

A medizval costume designed by Walter Crane, 
and worn recently at a company characterized as 
“ esthetic,” consisted of four pieces—a short un- 
der-skirt of cheap white alpaca and coarse cache- 
mire, rounded slightly toward the back; on each 
side breadth pointed pieces of an embossed gold 
and brown velvet, reaching above the knee, were 
placed ; the second skirt was of white satin, made 
in a long sweeping train, cut open on the velvet 
gores, and finished at the sides with a cording of 
yellow satin; the next garment was a soft low 
Pompadour chemisette of yellow Indian silk, 
which came up on the shoulders, gathered into a 
rather wide band, and fell in soft folds nearly to 
the knee; a tight-fitting gypsy, or low Zouave 
waist of the embossed velvet was worn over this, 
laced across in front, with long side pieces cut 
open on the yellow silk and similarly laced; the 
sleeves were of velvet, slashed, with puffings of 
the yellow silk visible, and reached nearly to the 
wrist, where they ended in a frill of old Honiton 
lace, a similar frill being worn about the neck, 
gathered in just over the shoulder, and lying down- 
ward on the band, back and front. With this 
costume a rich set of amber beads was worn in 
heavy strings about the throat, and wound in the 
fair hair of the wearer. Blonde-haired women, 
by-the-way, following the artistic school in dress, 
are all adopting yellow. - 

The artistic home dresses for ordinary wear are 
even prettier than those designed for public occa- 
sions, chiefly because the soft wool fabrics now 
so generally used are employed in them, and crew- 
el-work, Japan outline, and every variety of silk 
and ribbon can be used for ornamental trimming. 
Some of the most graceful I have seen were made 
of serges in the sombre shades, green, blue, and 
dull gray, and in cachemires, serges, Carmelites, 
etc., in white and pale tints. A peacock blue 
serge was very pretty, made with a long square 
train, trimmed on the back breadths only with a 
wide bias fold of silk, the front en princesse, the 
back Watteau, clinging closely, with a square col- 
lar piece deep in the back and narrow in the 
front, finished with a long bow of silk. The front 
breadths were trimmed in square pieces of silk, 
put on like lappets, each side of the middle seam ; 
and they, as well as all the silk trimmings, were 
worked lightly in a feather stitch of gold-colored 
floss or crewel. The sleeves were made tight to 
the arm, with square silk cuffs worked in similar 
manner, and a scant puff of silk at the shoulder, 
A house dress of soft gray serge made for a 
slight figure had a long over-skirt cut in points 
and trimmed with peacock —— a fringe of 
peatock blue-green falling below; the back 
breadths plain, with a row of the peacock trim- 
ming ; the waist fronts edged with peacock, open 
on a nansook pleated waist, and tied loosely 

across with bows of ribbon. Fringe may be add- 
ed to the plume edging, and a collar, square at 
the back, similarly trimmed. A pink cachemire 
was made with a plain train and a style of trim- 
ming in the front breadths which is useful in 
many costumes; this was a lacing of deep damask 
silk put in and out of button-holes worked in 
the dress; the sleeves puffed at the shoulder and 
laced to correspond ; a Marguerite pocket worked 
in damask crewels was added, and the effect of 
the whole costume, as we saw it worn by a fair 
brunette, was charming. A soft white serge was 
made up similarly, with lacing of peacock blue 





ribbon, the back breadths being pleated and 
trimmed with four bows of ribbons in long loops, 
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one end of each being caught in a knot on to the 
next. 

A costume worn at a small evening “at home” 
by the wife of a celebrated Royal Academician, 
and said to have been designed by William Mor- 
ris, consisted of a petticoat of green changeable 
satin, the front breadth being slightly shirred. 
The over-dress fitted the figure closely in front 
and in the side pieces of the back, the back 
consisting of three open or loose pieces laid on 
straight from the neck and buttoning over each 
other irregularly, ending in a long square train 
well lined with white satin and lace frills. The 
material of the over-dress seemed to have come 
direct from the Orient. Where in a colder clime 
could that luxurious soft fabric have been found, 
half silk, half wool, with threads of pale green 
and white delicately wrought in a flower-like de- 
sign, and in and out of all a tiny web of silver? 
Rich as the fabric was, it clung in soft folds, the 
hue being the sort of green peculiar to costumes 
of the thirteenth century. I once saw Ophelia 
painted in this filmy green; she wore on her 
wrist a pretty dove-colored bird. Perhaps the 
“artistic” ladies of to-day may come to that. 
With the dress I have just described a loosely 
knotted fichu of old lace was worn, fastened by 
a bunch of yellow roses, which, as the lady is one 
of the famous “ brune” beauties of the moment, 
were becoming as well as picturesque. 

Among the minor articles of artistic dress, the 
caps of every variety and the fichus are striking 
and pretty. Miss Terry, in the play of Olivia, 
has set the fashion, it is supposed, for the quaint- 
est and daintiest of all “confections” —a fichu of 
the finest India muslin, edged with a tiny softly 
pleated frill of the same; on this is laid a deep 
collar of the muslin similarly frilled and cut 
square just at the bust, the fichu finished by 
two long loops and ends of white satin ribbon, 
one of which is caught and looped again with a 
flower on the left side of the belt. Simple as the 
fichu is, nothing can exceed its pretty effect upon 
a slight form, gracefully moulded, as is the hero- 
ine of Olivia, though I think Sir Peter Lely has 
painted one of his buxom ladies in such a cor- 
sage. Artistic dressing may have developed into 
a distinct mode, with a certain degree of system 
and some guiding principles of its own ; but it is 
one of those matters left chiefly to individual 
taste, and should be governed by moderation, 
prudence, and, above all, a sense of the refined 
and truly harmonious. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE TRIANON STYLES. 


JHE Trianon styles lately brought out in Paris 

have become the fashion of the summer 
there, and have already appeared here at the 
summer resorts. The butterfly over-skirt worn 
with gay short dresses for the country is the 
avant - courier of iers. This over-skirt is 
short, round, and wing-like on the hips, while the 
back shows the contemplated return to bouffant 
drapery. The curtain over-skirt, of which a very 
simple arrangement was illustrated in the last 
number of the Bazar, is another fashion of dra- 
pery that recalls the dresses of Marie Antoinette. 
In some instances this curtain is so elaborately 
draped as to suggest upholstery, hence its name; 
but the plainer models are graceful, and are es- 
pecially commended for combination dresses and 
for refurbishing the dresses of last season. The 
black silk dresses that Worth is said to commend 
most highly have this curtain over-skirt made of 
brocade, while the train and apron are of plain 
silk. Three or four flowing back breadths form 
the train, and in some cases are looped by 
tapes underneath to look quite bouffant. These 
breadths are merely edged with a narrow knife- 
pleating that extends up the sides to the waist. 
The three short breadths have wider pleatings at 
the bottom to represent a petticoat. From the 
front of the belt descend two brocaded silk 
breadths that curve outward to the sides, and are 
hidden under the pleatings. The lower edges 
and the front are finished with fringe. A jabot 
made of many narrow loops of the silk, stiffly in- 
terlined, and perhaps faced with satin, passes 
down the middle of the front breadth. This de- 
sign is so simple that ladies can easily make it at 
home, and thus anticipate the style that it is said 
will prevail next season. 

In Paris the simplest fabrics are made up in 
Trianon dresses. New chintz costumes and the 
Indienne cottons—soft, fine, and closely woven, 
yet very light—have the butterfly over-skirt or 
the curtain drapery precisely like those seen on 
the rich brocaded satins and velvet-striped gauzes. 
A dainty little neckerchief completes this dress, 
shaped somewhat like the Marie Antoinette fichu, 
which has gradually won its way into favor 
again. The cotton kerchiefs are, however, more 
usually square, and have a gay border. The 
dresses lately described as being made up en- 
tirely of Madras handkerchiefs are similarly fash- 
ioned. There are also polonaise dresses of gay- 
ly colored ginghams, with panier fullness on the 
sides, and revers of contrasting color trimmed 
with white lace. Thus a dark blue gingham 
polonaise has a broad vest of mandarin yellow 
gingham that is almost covered with white Rus- 
sian lace; below the vest the polonaise is turned 
up with yellow revers, and the sides are gathered 
into the back to give the fullness of paniers. 
The skirt has knife-pleatings bound with the 
dark yellow ; the cuffs and collar are also yellow, 
with wide lace laid smoothly over them to tone 
down their high color. 

Worth has sent over most beautiful-foulard 
dresses made in the new Trianon styles. One of 
pale flesh pink has a demi-train trimmed with a 
wide pleated flounce edged with Valenciennes lace, 
and above the hem is insertion of Valenciennes. 
A jabot of many loops of pink satin ribbon and 
lace is down the middle of the front breadth, 
while the butterfly over-skirt is short and round 





on the sides, and long and bouffant behind. The 
basque has a square neck and elbow sleeves. 
Many rows of pleated Valenciennes trim the 
front across like a vest below the open square ; 
the sleeves are lengthwise rows of insertion with 
foulard bands. Light blue foulards are made 
similarly, and are trimmed with white Mechlin 
lace. Short dresses of plain white organdy or 
of dotted Swiss muslin have the butterfly over- 
skirt with a puffed border in which colored rib- 
bon is run, and the edge is finished with knife- 
pleating. The square-neck corsage and elbow 
sleeves are in keeping with such skirts. A white 
foulard toilette of this kind is combined with 
dark violet blue foulard, which appears as a vest 
below the Pompadour square of the neck, as a 
curtain over-skirt, and as facing of the broad 
kilt pleats with which the skirt is trimmed. 


SUMMER HATS. 


To wear with such dresses at the garden par- 
ties for which they are intended are very pictur- 
esque round hats with broad brims. Some of 
these are made of the thinnest white organdy 
muslin shirred on fine thread-like wire. The brim 
is broad, and made up of this shirred organdy 
covered with a row of duchesse point lace laid 
on so that the scalloped edge will finish the brim. 
The crown is smooth, and surrounded by a long 
finely curled white ostrich plume. The left side 
of the brim is turned up in Devonshire style, and 
a spray of cream and dark red roses fills in the 
space. 

Another style suitable for the quaint new 
dresses has the brim smoothly covered with an- 
tique silk in Pompadour colors of rose and pink, 
while inside is shirred satin, either rose or blue. 
Only the crown of the hat is of chip, and this 
may be either white, cream, or beige-color. A 
wreath of grasses or of gilded oats, or of corn- 
flowers or daisies, is around the crown, and a pale- 
colored ostrich tip is allowed to stand like a 
pompon. 

For inexpensive shade hats there are soft rus- 
tic straws far lighter than those formerly worn, 
and with a satin lustre. These cost from 75 
cents upward, and ladies trim them at home in 
most coquettish ways. The brim is first faced 
with silk, either dark Jacqueminot red, or pale 
blue, or dark sapphire. A wreath of leaves or 
grasses or daisies is on the outside. The brim is 
then curved upward on the left side, and the 
back is turned up more abruptly, and large 
square bows of ribbon the color of the lining are 
placed on the back and sides of the brim. The 
edge of the brim needs a wire in order to indent 
the sides and back. Some ladies omit the flow- 
ers, and use only ribbon for trimming the crown. 
That about two and a half inches wide is most 
used, Small fruits, such as plums, grapes, cher- 
ries, and berries, are also much used on garden 
hats. With them is a loosely folded scarf of 
bourette gauze. 

Nabob gauze is the name given to a beautiful 
fabric used by milliners for trimming round hats 
and bonnets. It is of Oriental colors in inch- 
wide stripes, and is loosely woven in square mesh- 
es. The rich colors of India cashmeres are seen 
in this fabric combining dark yellow with red, 
blue, and myrtle green. Another fancy is that 
of using scarfs of cream or beige colored grena- 
dine for trimming black and beige-colored round 
hats. Chip flats are colored in beige tints, and 
look as rich as Leghorn hats. These are widely 
faced inside with dark green or olive velvet, 
while around the brim is a scarf of Louis Quinze 
silk in chéné design. Instead of the heavy-look- 
ing gold and silver braids, modistes put an inch- 
wide row of Leghorn or other straw braid inside 
the brims of round hats. One of the newest fan- 
cies is to turn the broad brim back from the fore- 
head and fasten it against the crown with pins 
that have gold balls for heads, and are chained 
together. 


LACE BONNETS. 


Lace bonnets for young ladies to wear on full- 
dress occasions in the summer are made in baby 
shape, or else regular capotes. The frame con- 
sista of only a few wires, and is very light. It is 
first smoothly covered with silk and then with 
lace. Thus, for a blonde, the frame is covered 
with pale blue silk, on which is laid Valenciennes 
insertion and lace very much like an infant’s cap. 
Roses, a pale blue aigrette, and loops of blue 
ribbon complete it. For a brunette, the silk is old 
gold or cream color, and the lace is black Chantil- 
ly; the flowers are Jacqueminot roses, 


GENERAL HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Basques are becoming quite short in front, ex- 
tending not more than five or six inches below 
the waist line. They remain very long behind, 
and when fullness is added it does not begin at 
the waist line, but more than a finger-length be- 
low it. It is more customary, however, to have 
the back forms flat, and to have each form end 
in a loop, made by lining the end of the form 
with stiff interlining, facing it with silk, and turn- 
ing it up underneath. Two long-looped bows of 
double-faced ribbon are set low down on the tails 
of the basque. 

A jabot of loops of narrow ribbon is set down 
one side of the apron front of dresses. Some- 
times these loops are many-colored, as, on a pale 
blue Chambéry gauze dress the loops are cream- 
color, cardinal red, and black, On black silk or 
grenadine dresses the ribbon is black satin on 
one side and grain on the other. This rib- 
bon is an inch wide; the loops are about three 
inches long; they are in rows of three or four, 
and should be very thickly clustered. 

Soft facings of barred crinoline muslin are used 
in silk skirts instead of stiff wigging. 

The English turned-over collars of dresses are 
made very high, and do not flare behind as the 
Medicis collars did. They should not be corded 
on the edges, nor thickly interlined ; thin crino- 
line lawn is sufficient stay for them, 


Very small buttons are being used again on 
dress waists. The leading French modistes use 
small jet buttons shaped like a shoe button, but 
cut in facets, for black dresses. These are held 
on by a shank, but there are other stylish jet but- 
tons quite flat, yet cut in facets around the edges, 
and sewed on through eyes in the middle. The 
newest crocheted buttons are bullet-shape, and 
have tiny raised specks not larger than a pin’s 
point. 

Sleeves are still made to fit the arm closely, 
and have very small cuffs, if any. More often 
they are merely left open on the outer seam, but- 
toned by two or three buttons and button-holes, 
and are worn with lace cuffs, or a frill of crépe 
lisse or lace. 

Belts added to the front of basques and not to 
the back are intended to shorten the appearance 
of the waist. They must therefore be set rather 
above than below the line of the waist, and sewed 
in an under-arm seam that does not extend too 
far back. Those two and a half inches wide are 
not sloped narrower toward the middle, but when 
made three inches broad under the arm, they 
would shorten the front of the waist too sudden- 
ly; hence they are sloped to two inches in the 
centre. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy ; and ARNoLp, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. STEPHEN H. Trne, Jun., was hon- 
ored by a gathering of a thousand of his parish- 
ioners and friends on the anniversary of his thirty- 
ninth birthday. The —— to him Laner's 
Bible Commentary, richly bound, in twenty-one 
volumes, and JoHNson’s Cyclopedia and Atlas, 
in four volumes. Mr. Stmon, the rector’s secre- 
tary, presented him with a gold-mounted walk- 
ing-stick made of wood from the staircase of the 
old North Reformed Dutch Church; also a wal- 
let and a book containing the names of the 325 
contributors to the presentation. 

—The German court can now boast of two 
oma ge printers—the Crown Prince and Min- 

ter BAYARD TAYLor. 

—Miss Purse W. SupLow, Superintendent of 
Schools at Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed 
Professor of English Language and itentare 
> be Iowa State University, with the full salary 
oO . 

—Should the report prove true that the French 
Prince Imperial, NaPoLeon IV., is to marry Prin- 
cess Toyra of Denmark, he would thus become 
brother-in-law of the Prince of Wales, of the 
King of Greece, and of the Crown Princess of 
Russia. 

—Mrs. Acnes D. Jenks, whose cleverness be- 
fore the PorTer investigating committee has 
been the subject of so much comment, and has 
created so much amusement, is thus described 
in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: *‘ She 
has a fair English face of oval contour, with a 
Grecian nose, double chin, and a fine complex- 
ion. Her hair is bright blonde, brushed smooth- 
ly off from her face, and gathered in a loose coil 
at the back, while her eyes and brows are quite 
dark, and her mouth is well shaped, with an oc- 
casional downward curve to the corners that 
gives her a piquant and saucy expression. She 
was dressed plainly in a fawn-colored suit, with 
black lace shawl and black turban, trimmed with 
a band of dead brown autumn leaves and lon 
Brussels net streamers. She wore no gloves, an 
no jewelry except a single large garnet, set in 
Roman gold, which fastened a white lace tie at 
her throat. She carried a black satin fan with 
a border of black down, and toyed with it as 
— as a Spanish woman while she leaned 


and gave her answers to Mr. SPRINGER.” 
—FRrasc' the famous bull-fighter of Mad- 
rid, is a capitalist, having $400,000 out at inter- 


est. He wears ,000 worth of diamonds on 
his —s costume, 

have bim, and he is a mem 
aristocratic club; yet his wife is a fish-monger’s 
daughter, and still hélps her mother in the mar- 
ket. On days when her husband performs she 
sits at her balcony with his children to receive 
couriers, who come on horseback, waving a 
white flag as a sign of success in the arena. 

—The brothers and heirs of the late Lewis 
Brooks, of Rochester, New York, will give the 
University of Virginia $4000 to complete the bo- 
tanical department of the Museum of Natural 
Sciences, according to the plan of Mr. Brooxs. 

—‘Extra Billy” Smrru, of Virginia—some- 
times more politely called “* Additional W111- 
1aM”’—who has been several times Governor of 
Virginia, member of Congress, and all that 
litical sort of thing, delivered an address a few 
days ago before the female seminary of Warren- 
ton, Virginia, Mr. Smrru is very “ extra” in this 
regard, that at the great age of ninety his voice 
and his intellect are up to the requirements of 
an oration to young women. 

—Before the departure of Lord BEACONSFIELD 
for Berlin he received a letter from LionEL Ds 
ROTHSCHILD asking him to use his efforts “in 
favor of placin — religious denomination on 
the same footing of equality in the countries 
represented in the Congress, and especially to 
endeavor to secure the removal of the disabili- 
ties under which the Jews suffer in Roumania 
and Servia.’”’ Lord B. answered that the matter 
would receive due consideration. 

—The Pittsburgh Commercial says that the 
“Rev. Dr. Joun HALL seems to be as popular in 
New York as the Rev. Paitiips Brooks is in 
Boston. If one may use the phrase for such a 
purpose, they both draw full houses wherever 
they preach, and yet neither of them ever utters 
a sentence that the most fastidious or the most 
old-fashioned Christian listener could find ob- 
—— We have been lately told that 

hief Justice CHASE, a year or so before his 
death, took Mr. (now Secretary) Evarts to hear 
Dr. HALL preach, and then he asked the great 
lawyer for the secret of the profound impression 
— by the preacher. ‘It is,’ said Mr. 

VARTS, ‘his perfect simplicity, and the fixed 
en of the man behind and transfusing 
it all. 
¥ —EpMonpo pr Amrtct, an Italian, in his book 
on Constantinople, tells of this curious custom 
among all sorts and conditions of Turks: “ Dur- 
ing the fast of the Ramazan it is amusing to 
stand upon the bridge of the Sultana Valide a 





few minutes before the sun goes down. About 








a thousand boatmen may be seen, coming and 


going, or sitting still in their caiques. They 
ave fasted since dawn, and are wild with hun- 
ger. Their little suppers lie before them, and 
their eyes constantly move from the food to the 
sun and from the sun to the food. When the 
sun becomes half hidden they take the food in 
their hands, and all, with one accord, fix their 
eyes on the luminary. At last the fiery peint 
vanishes, the cannon thunders, and a thousand 
mouths bite enormous morsels from a thousand 
pieces of bread.” 

—Mrs. Emma SouTHWORTH, who recently en- 
joyed a searching gaze upon the form and feat- 
ures of the wife of the President of France, was 
very much disappointed in the appearance of 
that lady. ‘‘Short and stout, she has no style 
as we know it; in other words, no majesty of 
presence, and no noble bearing to bespeak her 
rank. She was dressed in a light brown camel’s- 
hair, trimmed with a bright border, Spanish lace 
mantle (black), and straw bonnet with fruit—in 
no ways noticeable for its richness or beauty. 
On her approach —~ was immediately made for 
Madame la Maréchale, and every attention pos- 
sible was shown her; and as she passed back 
through the grounds to her carriage, constant 
offerings were made by the fair ladies who es- 
—- to sell their goods themselves. One beau- 
tiful young girl, with a gilded basket holding a 
few moss rose-buds, presented one to madame, 
and a piece of gold was laid in the basket among 
the roses. Anotheroffered cologne. Still again 
a flower girl came, and again gold was given.” 

—The reigning beauty in London just now is 
Mrs. Lanerry, daughter of a rural clergyman, 
married toa rich lawyer. Recently, in the midst 
of an admiring circle, she asked her husband to 
introduce to her a certain gentleman. He did 
so, and the gentleman smiled and bowed. Giv- 
ing him her handkerchief, she said, “‘I want 
you to wipe the paint from my cheek, as I hear 
that you say at the clubs that I am painted.” 
Mrs. Lanetry was the original of Muwais’s 
new picture, ‘‘ The Jersey Lily.” 

—The late Judge Stpney Breese, formerly 
United States Senator from Illinois, was at the 
time of his death, a few days since, the oldest 
judge in the United States. For many years he 
had been accumulating materials for a history 
of the State, and had written a considerable por- 
tion of it. 

—General SHERMAN, in his address to the 
Princeton students, spoke of the late Professor 
Henry as ‘“‘a man of gentle demeanor, utterly 
unostentatious, and free from the arrogance of 
wisdom, and, of all men, seemed most inspired 
with the feeling, ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ ” 

—The San Francisco Cali has a London cor- 
respondent, who thus describes the appearance 
of Queen Victorta’s oldest child, the Crown 
Princess of Germany: ‘She is a noble-looking 
woman, whose bearing bespeaks her every inch 
aqueen. To-day the whole royal and imperial 
party are out at Windsor. I met them as they 
drove through Hyde Park to the railway station 
in that brilliant way always used by the Queen— 


an open barouche drawn by four superb horses 
ridden by postilions in scarlet livery, and attend- 
ed by a detachment of mounted soldiery, as well 
as by a number of gentlemen in civilians’ dress 
on horseback. The cortége is a splendid one, 
comprising not only the Queen’s baronche and 


that immediately following in which the maids 
of honor are seated, but various other royal car- 
riages containing the immediate household of 
her Majesty, and finally a sumptuous-looking 
van in which the royal baggage is transported. 
Just previous to the departure of these royal la- 
dies from Buckingham Palace the Empress Ev- 
GENIE called on them, attended by the Duc de 
Bassano and the Countess CLary, the two prin- 
cipal members of the little court in exile at Chis- 
elhurst. The Empress has been in town a great 
deal lately, and it is said that she is in negotia- 
tion for the purchase of a magnificent town 
house, where, when she enters it, she will emerge 
from her seclusion as a widow and a deposed 
sovereign, and receive the great world of society 

in in a manner befitting her station. It is 
my fortune often to see the Empress, as I have 
before mentioned in these letters. This summer 
she is looking exceedingly well. The pensive 
beauty of her face still remains, in spite of the 
furrows which care has drawn there. Her fig- 
ure, once 80 age has lost its youthful slen- 
derness, and is now decidedly inclined to em- 

ypoint,”” 

—When royalty takes its airing in London’s 
fashionable Park, loyal Britons of both sexes pay 
it the deference of drawing off to the way-side, 
that it may the better be gazed at, admired, and 
bowed to. And this is a sketch of the scene: 
“Last, but not least, comes royalty—last be- 
cause they generally do not come into the Park 
till long after six o’clock. A single mounted 
policeman is seen approaching, and as he comes 
a line is formed up the centre of the drive; he 
is soon followed by a simple victoria, drawn by 
Gry, horses, seated in which is the Princess of 

es with three of the young princesses, her 
daughters, two on the seat beside her, one on 
her knee—a pretty, charming sight. The Prin- 
cess looks lovely, as young as ever; every thing 
about her is trim and neat; a tight-fitting cos- 
tume and ruff high up round her neck; the lit- 
tle princesses in sailor hats. It is etiquette not 
to trouble the Princess with much particular 
notice when driving in the Park, but so endear- 
ed has she become to every heart that the rule 
has to be broken through, and ladies bow and 
smile and gentlemen take off their hats as she 
passes, and in turn all receive a kindly recogni- 
tion from this truly angelic Princess. This oc- 
curs every afternoon. Year after year the in- 
terest increases—her reward for a truly loving 
nature. How different to the fortunes of her 
sister-in-law the Duchess of Edinburgh, whose 
outwardly cold and unresponsive demeanor 
when in public repels every body. Other mem- 
bers of the royal house mingle in the crowd, 
and are not preceded by any outrider. The car- 
riage of the Princess Mary ADELarpE, Duchess 
of Teck, is drawn up under the shade of the 
trees, and she is chatting gayly with friends 
— round her carriage. Her splendid face 
animated, and her laugh is delightful to hear, 
and makes one forget her rather too large figure. 
She is one of the most popular of the princesses, 
and has a warm place in every body’s heart. She 
is happy in the possession of a noble, handsome 
husband and beautiful children. Before the 
—_ of Queen Victoria she stood third 
from the throne after her brother the Duke of 
Cambridge, and ranks the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg.” 
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Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuesk monograms are 
worked with white or col- 
ored cotton in satin and 
tent stitch and in point 
Russe. 


Darned Net, Woven 
Braid, and Crochet 
Breakfast Cap, 
Figs. 1-3. 

For this breakfast cap 
cut one piece from Fig. 55, 
Supplement, darn the net 
in a striped design with 
glazed cotton, observing 
Fig. 2, and border it with 
crochet edging (see Fig. 3). 
This edging is worked with 
woven braid consisting of 


crochet), 3 tc. on the next 
ch. in the preceding round, 
always alternately 6 ch., pass 
over 5 de., 4 te. on the next 
ch.; finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fifth of the 5 ch. count. 
ing as first te. in this round. 
3d round.—4 ch., the first 3 
of which count as first de., 
* twice alternately 1 de. on 
the second following st. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch. 
(taking up the braid), six 
times alternately fasten to 
the following loop of the 
next figure in the braid (to 
do this, drop the stitch from 
the needle, insert the latter 
into the corresponding loop, 
and draw the dropped stitch 
through), 1 ch., 1 de. on the 
second following st. in the 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. 
FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS 
OLD.— Back. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror 
GigL From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
Front.—| See 
Fig. 1. 




















Ouxp Sirk Barnine 
Cap. 
». For pattern and descrip- 
%. tion see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Fig. 55. 


Fig. 1.—Darnep 
Net, Woven Brarp, 
AND CROCHET 
Breakrast Cap. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 8.—EMBROIDERY FOR Barnine Supper, Fig. 2.—Howper- 
Work anp Dovsie Satin Srircu. 








Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Rusper Cioran 





Baruine CiroaK.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.—Monogram. 
" ° 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 42-44. 


Batuine Croak.—Front.—[See 
Figs. 1 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 42-44. 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror CaitpREy’s LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cuitpren’s Linens. 
Waite Emprowery. 


Waite Emsrowery. 


single figures, which are joined with cords half 
an inch long, and are furnished on each side 
with six loops as shown by the illustration, 
and with crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: 
ist round.—On the hem on the outer edge 
work always alternately 1 de. (double crochet), 
1 ch. (chain stitch), passing over @ correspond- Fig 1.—Case with 
TuMBLER, KnIFE, 
Fork, AND Seoon. 
Ciosep.—{ See 
Fig. 2.] 


preceding round; then 1 ch., and repeat from 
> ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de. in this round. 4th round (on 
the other side of the braid)—Always 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on each loop of the braid; 
Fig. 2.—Tompier finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 5th 
with Case.—Open, TOund.—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding 
[See Fig. 1.] 








Fig. 1.—Bac ror Barnine Arrictes.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 45-48. 


Fig. 1.—Rvsper Crora Baruine 












































x Fig. 2.—Rvpper Crora Batuine 
Surrrer. Stirper.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII. 
see $ oe Figs, 56 and 57." . 
No. XIV., a se 
Fig. 58. round, 1 se. 
; ; on the next 
ing . interval 














st., then al- 
ways _ alter- 
nately 4 ch., 
1 se. on the 
next ch. seal- 
lop ; finally, 1 
sl. on the first 
sc. in this 
round. 6th 
round. — Like 
the preceding 


on the edge; 
finally, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) 
on the first 
de. in this 
round. 2d 
pound, — 5 
ch., . which 
Monocriu.—Cross count as first 
Srrreu Exsromery, %€- — (treble 
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PaRasoL. 


wide and four narrow 
pieces of black damassé 
silk lined with white 
lustring, which form an 
uctagon when set to- 
gether. The parasol is 
trimmed on the edge 
with a fringe of white 
saddler’s silk five inches 
and a quarter wide. The 
tassels and heading of 
the fringe are ornament- 
ed with gold beads. The 
top is trimmed with gold 
beads sewed on . in 
points. Stick of carved 
black polished wood. 


‘Tortoise-shell 
Comb. 
2 \ \ Tus broad. tortoise- 
. : shell comb is furnished 
cathe! tpdemnmanened Fig. 2.—Stcmienneé Ficnv.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
with bronze balls, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 35 and 36. 












Fig. 1.—Sicinrenne Ficnv.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 35 and 36, 


Travelling Cap with Case, Figs.1 and 2. 
Tuts trayelling cap is made of plain or striped silk, 
and can be folded and inclosed in the case shown by 
Fig. 2. The case is made of double gray linen, bound 
with worsted braid, and embroidered in point Russe. 
To make it, cut a straight piece four inches and a half 
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TORTOISE-SHELL Comb. Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Travettine Cap.—t[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 51-54, 






Fig. 2.—Frame ror Fry Screey, 
Fie. 1, 





Fig. 2.—Monoera. 
big. 1.—MonograM, 


wide and seven inches and three- 
quarters long, round off the end de- 
signed for the flap, and join the sides 
each by a soufflet three inches and a 
quarter high and an inch and three- 
quarters wide. The case is closed 
with an elastic braid. To make the 
cap, cut of silk two pieces cach from 
Figs. 51-53, Supplement, sew them 
up according to the corresponding 
figures, and join the cap 
with the visor from 42 to 46. 
Cut the visor of double silk 
and muslin interlining from 
Fig. 54. Line the cap with 
a narrow strip of silk, and 
bind the free back edge 
with ribbon. The ends of 
this ribbon are tied in a 
bow in front above the 
visor. 


round. ‘th round.—2 sl. on 
the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, 1 se. on the following 
st., four times alternately 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the next 4 ch., * 1 se. 
on the following 4 ch., five 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next 4 ch., and repeat from 
* ; finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. Through 
the second round 
of the edging run 
blue silk ribbon, 
the ends of which 
are tied in a bow 
in adjusting the 
cap. A bow of 
similar ribbon trims 
the cap in front. 





Srripep PercaLE Wrapper. Parasol. i) {ie Hi a Cigar Case. Gray Liven Wrarrer. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X. Tas parasol is a eer | Tuts black leather cigar —_ ror pattern and description see Supplement 
: Figs, 49 and 80. ” composed of four Fig. 1.—Fry Screzy.—[See Fig. 2.] ease is furnished on the : No, VIL, Figs. 37-41, ; 
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inside with black moiré antique, and is bound 
with steel. The front of one of the inner pock- 
ets is trimmed with a monogram worked on black 
moiré antique with gold thread in satin and tent 
stitch. An ivory tablet is set into the binding 
between both pockets. At the side of one pock- 
et is a lead-pencil. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
ROSE RECEIVES AN INVITATION. 


One day Rose called upon Mr, Garland: he at 
once detected it was to tell him something. To 
this child was extended the privilege of doing 
as she pleased in his study. She knelt by the ta- 
ble at which he was sitting, and slowly taking a 
letter from her pocket she looked half sadly up 
in the face beside her. He knew there was 
something coming ; the love he bore tine child told 
him it was something to part them. He thought 
very likely she was going to school—the general 
ending to a friendship with a pretty child. No; 
this was an invitation simply; she passed him 
the letter without explanation; it was addressed 
to Mrs. Blake. 

“ Am I to read this, Rose ?” 

She nodded assent, and he read it. 








“Tne Corracr, Stermeton, Tuesday. 
“My pear Mrs. Biaxe,—Our acquaintance in 
the summer, although brief, was so agreeable, 
that I have never ceased to think of yourself and 
dear little daughter with warm affection. I am 
only sorry I can not leave the Cottage or I should 
certainly pay a flying visit to Brighton, purposely 
to see you; but it is in your power to come and 
see me and make a aice long stay, bringing pretty 
Rose along with you. I will try to make you 
very comfortable, and I am quite sure your dear 
girl would enjoy the change; for although Sea- 
borough may be any thing but a cheerful place 
in winter-time, I assure you at the Cottage we 
understand the happy art of passing the season 
pleasantly. I have not the privilege of knowing 
Mr. Blake, but I am sure, from all I have heard, 
he is kindness itself, and will not stand in the 
way of your visit. At all events, if you can not 
come and see me, allow Rose to do so; I shall 
be in London for the day on Friday next, and 
couid meet her at London Bridge, if you will 
write me the train convenient. And how have 
you been, dear? Very well, I trust. I hope to 
see you both looking more beautiful than ever. 
“You did me the honor to admire some of my 
sketches; I shall be happy to develop the taste 
for drawing which I am convinced your Rose 
ssesses, 
“ With kindest regards, believe me, very sincere- 
ly your friend, Anna VINCENT.” 


He became rather thoughtful after reading it, 
and then asked, 

“Well, what did mamma say ?” 

“* Bother the woman and her Cottage! If she 
knew how much I detest letter-writing, she would 
not take the trouble to write to me!’ ” 

The Minister smiled at this piece of philosophy. 

“ But papa said he thought it very kind, a po- 
lite attention, and that it would be a nice little 
holiday for me.” 

“And what does Rose say to it?” asked the 
Minister, with anxious tenderness. 

“T like Mrs. Vincent; she was very kind to me.” 

“Which means that you would like to go?” 

“T should, if you could 

“But I am not asked!” ’ Playfully humoring 
her fancy. 

“Come and see me if I do go,” said the child, 
earnestly, “and perhaps we shall be able to look 
at some more of the pictures in the Manor- 
house.” 

“What would Mrs. Vincent think ?” 

This was not to be answered, and Rose thought- 
fully returned the letter to her pocket. 

“But you have not told me whether you are 
going or not.” 

“ Mamma said, ‘She is undoubtedly clever, and 
it may be a good thing for Rose; papa said, ‘I 
do not think we ought to look at it in that light; 
your friend invites Rose as a guest, not as a pu- 
pil.” ‘Just so,’ said mamma; ‘but if she can, at 
the same time, be picking up some accomplish- 
ment, so much the better. When I was a girl I 
was never allowed to visit where I did not learn 
something.’ ” 

Rose delivered this with inimitable gravity, the 
Minister trifling with his pen, trying, as he had 
often before tried, to ile the nature of child 
and mother. He was thrilled by her rising, com- 
ing close, and intwining an arm about him. “Do 
you mind my going ?” 

It was so pretty, so thoughtful, he could not, if 
he would, deprive her of the pleasure. 

“IT? No, Rose, if it makes you happy. By- 
the-bye, do you know if her son is at home ?” 

A delicate blush overspread her cheeks; for a 
minute she seemed inclined to burst into tears. 

“T never thought of that. But what does it 
matter if he is? I shall alwa’ be at needle- 
— ens or other with 

inister merely straightened the envelo 
in the divisions of Sih cinh, aihaadlttray choete of 
note and letter paper in decorous companionship, 
folded half a quire of blotting-paper into book 
shape, and boxed up loose pens wandering and 
pe then turned, taking her to him. She knew 
his moods too well to wonder, and with a loving 

emile just nestled there. 

- ” * 

He felt dull pes she was was dull on 

Thursday; and all day y his house- 
keeper saw hut little of him, he was so busy 
writing in his study. She knew he prepared 
his sermon on Friday, and did not trouble him. 

On Saturday he called upon his poor. They 





thought him kinder than ever; he was always 
kindest when inwardly disturbed. 

On the Sunday he preached two of the most 
impressive discourses ever heard within that 
church. Beautiful Lady Ellerby did not rise to 
the last hymn, the spell of the preacher’s elo- 
quence was too much for her sensitive heart; 
emotion caused her to tremble, and she dread- 
ed lest it should be observed. 

He had been more than usually tried during the 
past week; all the efforts put forward with the 
hungering desire to discover the retreat of his wife 
and child had failed miserably, and he was very 
depressed in consequence. his more than any 
thing seemed to envelop him in shadow. At 
such times small things add to the weight op- 
pressing one; the departure of Rose was one of 
these: he looked upon the pew where a little face 
was wont to be, and saw the genial chemist, his 
imposing lady, and—a blank. 

He was very tired and pale. Going out, he met 
with one of his parishioners, who remarked at 
once how well he was looking; some people 
would address their stock congratulation to the 
dying. 

He was not well for all that, and on the Mon- 
day he drove to Hawkingdean. 

His parting instructions to the housekeeper in 
Brighton were, “ Don’t send any letters on; I must 
be free from care for a day or two.” By the 
evening post a letter arrived, in child-like hand- 
writing, and bearing the Seaborough stamp. Mrs. 
Sanderson ventured to disobey her employer’s in- 
junction, and sent this letter on. Thus it came 
about the Minister received the following missive : 


“ Sieprrton, Sunday. 

“Dear Mr. Gartanp,—I did not tell you I 
would write, in case I couldn’t; but I meant to 
do so if it was possible, and I could write with- 
out being looked over, which I don’t like at all; 
and this afternoon Mrs. Vincent is up in her room, 
and told me to make use of her desk and write to 
mamma, telling her I am enjoying myself. I have 
just done so, and now write a line to you, telling 
you I am not enjoying myself because you are not 
with me—” 


Here there was a into the elegant pen- 
manship of the accomplished widow— 


“T have just surprised our charming fairy at 
her confidence. Will you not make her happy 
by coming to see us, and staying some time at 

Cottage? Pray do; I wish it, and shall think 
it a personal kindness. Come any time agree- 
able, no ceremony, you are always welcome. We 
are quite alone, and Rose sadly wants some one 
to take her out; I go out so little in the winter.” 


He thought this an odd interpolation, but read 
on where the child had resumed the writing— 


“Tam to add my persuasion; you know how I 
wish it; come for my sake. I get so tired of walk- 
ing about by myself, and do so want some nice 
long walks before going home. A pee oer per is 
staying here, but pe is unhappy and 
out with me. shall expect you with all” A 
heart. Your loving Ross.” 


Pin meron decided to go instantly, would feel glad of 


rat 9 5 lady, unhappy,” lingered in his 
aietetienieet. Ge Curious, Mrs. Vincent had said, 
“We are quite alone ;” it looked very like ignor- 
ing the other inmate of the Cottage. The Minister 
had not been overimpressed by the genuineness of 
the lady at his first Hage ong mee this, however, 
would not weigh in the balance if inclination 
prompted going. 

It seemed another land by the white wintry 
view as the train approached Seaborough. A 
somewhat bare and bleak landscape, proving how 
incontestably the color and charm of the summer 
are needed to shed beauty upon the quieter English 
tracts. Mrs. Vincent greeted her distinguished 
guest with the warmest of welcomes, and the 
Minister thought she improved upon acquaint- 
ance. His little friend, remaining half shyly in 
the background, yet bursting to spring forward, 
was all reserve until the lady had retired to her 
domestic arrangements; she then went up to 
him with her exquisite caressing manner, and 
thanked him with simplicity and genuine sincerity 
for coming to see them. 

“But what about the young lady, Rose? I 
thought at first you were alone.” 

“Such a sweet young lady, but so sad! I can’t 
think why. Mrs. Vincent is not unkind to her. 
I fancy she is a boarder here, and yet Mrs. Vin- 
cent wouldn’t be likely to do any thing of that 
sort, being very well off, would she? Do you 
know,” Rose was very serious now, “ there is some- 
thing strange about it, for Mrs. Vincent seems to 
me to be always doing all she can to set the young 
lady against her guardian, a Mr. St. Aubyn, and 
yet he placed her here—as I understand it.” 

Little Rose had said her say and looked con- 
siderably perplexed, but her confidence in her 
friend assured her that he would, if he could, 
explain away all the perplexity. And the Minis- 
ter was disturbed. He remembered the name, St. 
Aubyn, very well, and recalled Lord Ellerby’s nar- 
ration of the facts connected with the flight of the 
lovely wanderer. So he asked, “ Can you tell me 
what day this young lady came here?” She told 
him ; he compared dates, found it the day follow- 
ing that of the young lady’s departure from the 
artist’s woodland home, and said, “I should like 
to see her.” 

“She is always in her room, sits at the window, 
and doesn’t care to talk with any one but her 
servant.” 

“Her servant!” cried the Minister, with aston- 
ee and pleasure; “a servant brought with 

er?” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Vincent does not half like it, 
Ithink. She is very short with her, and the serv- 
ant is the same with Mrs. Vincent.” 





“All this is singular,” mused the Minister; 
“but I suppose I shall get to the bottom of it.” 
* * * * * * 


When Martha Saxe, upon leaving the presence 
of Mr, St. Aubyn, on the eventful night of their 
return, had gone up stairs to the chamber of her 
young mistress, she found that perverse but 
troubled beauty sobbing hysterically. This of all 
things struck a responsive chord, and Martha 
joined her, but found time to console her never- 
theless, and told her she was certain all would be 
well in the morning; the master would sleep on it, 
and receive her forgivingly when calmer. This 
had the effect of procuring a night’s rest for the 
child, broken, disturbed, uneasy, fitful, but better 
than no rest at all, and the good woman herself 
watched and slept, and slept and watched, the 
night through in a chair beside the bed. 

The first thing in the morning Mrs. Vincent 
went to her future charge, and found her dressed 
and waiting for the call to breakfast, eyes red, 
cheeks flushed, brow aching. She introduced 
herself as a very old friend of Mr. St. Aubyn’s, the 
friend of many years’ standing; and this dear 
girl, whom she would love so fondly, was to come 
and stay with her a while; she had a pretty resi- 
dence, and would make her so happy and com- 
fortable; and, she delicately added, this was Mr. 
St. Aubyn’s own wish and arrangement. 

Then Lena, supporting herself by a lit- 
tle hand upon the dressing-table, looked St. Au- 
byn’s friend in the face, not defiantly, but with- 
out fear, and said, “I refuse to go with you. I 
don’t know you, and I don’t wish to. You are 
nothing to me. I will go to him; if he will not 
receive me—” 

“He will not receive you. Mr. St. Aubyn has 
issued orders that he is not to be disturbed.” 

“Miss St. Aubyn issues orders here also, mad- 
am, or did, and it will not be from a stranger she 
will submit to be dictated to in this house.” 

Lena rung the bell with spirit, the elegant 
widow waiting the result with unmoved grace and 
sweetness. 

“Will you ask papa to come to me, or say I 
will go to him ?” 

She spoke hurriedly and feverishly, and the 
domestic was affected, delivering her a 
with pathetic earnestness, and returning slo 
with this reply : 

“‘ My master wishes me to say he is unwell this 
morning, and hopes you will excuse him for not 
seeing you. He has arranged matters with Mrs. 
Vincent, who will explain every thing to you, 
miss.” 

“ Will you be good enough to go and tell papa 
I have heard this lady’s explanation, and am not 
satisfied with it, and certainly shall not go away 
with her? You can tell papa, please, I very much 
prefer returning to where I came from yesterday.” 

Mrs. Vincent saw in this the advancement of 
her own deep scheme, except in the event of St. 
Aubyn relaxing. No; she knew the suffering 
nature too well, Lena’s reply would only add 
fuel to the fire. 

The answer was transmitted—that Miss Lena 
was quite at liberty to act as she thought proper. 
The child melted then, her high spirits vanished 
before his icy indifference, and she wept bitterly. 
She knew now how passionately she had been 
loved, was still loved. Passive, utter, unrepining 
obedience would alone court, as time might bring 
about, the forgiveness she felt any penance would 
cheaply buy. She held out her hand to St. Au- 
byn’s friend. “ He wishes it; I will go with you. 
I am sorry I spoke rudely to you.” 

And the friend kissed her upon the brow, 
with— 

“Good child! This will please him so much. 
Come, now, let’s get your things together quietly, 
and we’ll go on to my pretty home, dear, without 
further trouble to poor pai 

She cried again at that; she could fancy him 
shut in that lonely room, as none else could fan- 
cy it; saw him after she had , conceived the 
agony following; but she could be so true to him 
away there, could prove her past innocence by 
her scrupulous conduct in the future. It was a 
heart-breaking business, turning out all her odds 
and ends of apparel and adornment—lace trifles 
she had worn for his pleasure, ribbons that be- 
came the blush-roses upon her cheeks and the 
sheaf of lustrous hair his fingers would no more 
idle with. Her dresses were many as the months, 
she would only take the plainest. All was in or- 
der for packing. The dainty widow would not aid 
at the disagreeable office; the child had not the 
heart to summon the servant to help her; the 
slender and fragile hands were listless at the task, 
when Martha Saxe entered from breakfast and 
the kitchen’s criticism of events. 

“Never mind them, Miss Lena; I'll put our 
things together, and good riddance, say I!” 

The girl looked up astonished, but with won- 
derful joy in her eyes. 

“T mean that you are not going from here 
without me, miss; we’ve stuck together so long, 
and will do so to the end of the chapter, please 
God.” 


“This is a very great liberty, I think,” said the 
widow, with the utmost composure 

“It’s what we call French leave, ma’am, which 
in this case is better than no leave at all; but if 
it’s more satisfactory to you, Mr. St. Aubyn’s leave 
can be had likewise.” 

“Well, it will be much more satisfactory,” re- 
plied Mrs. Vincent, thinking the application to 
that gentleman would settle it very differently. 

Mrs. Saxe quitted the room. She betook her- 
self to the sanctum of the master, and was ad- 
mitted. With sorrow she witnessed the ravages 
of the struggle he had gone through; the equal 
friend of both, she felt deeply for this sensitive 
and stricken man, although, of course, not under- 
standing as Lena understood all the super-delica- 
cy of his suffering. He received her visit with 

pleasure, thinking well of the worthy soul whose 
Sedia was idyllic in its unselfishness. 
“T hope you won't feel offended, Sir, if I make 





bold to ask for granting of the request now, which 
I was to have, you said last night, whenever I put 
it to you.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Saxe, I will keep my word, 
pledged to you in my gratitude, and insufficient, 
in my opinion, whatever it may be, to reward the 
service you have rendered.” 

“Tt is that you will allow me to go with my 
dear young lady, wherever she is going, there to 
remain so long as her unsuspecting sin against 
you is unforgiven? Man is harder as well as 
more foolish than Providence, I reckon.” 

The words were as knives ; but her request 
pleased him more than he would reveal. 

“Yes, you can accompany her, and—and”— 
his voice trembled over this—* sera me a line 
now and then, telling me of—of your welfare. 
Never mind the writing, Mrs. Saxe,” for he saw 
her hesitate; “I shall not look at that.” 

He had mistaken her hesitation. She would 
write without fear; had taken care to learn that 
useful art, long, long ago, before the needle-work, 
or the washing, or the baking. 

“T was just thinking, begging your pardon, Sir, 
that if so be as you would care to hear of our 
irr lady, won't it be better not to let her go at 

He arose at that, stern and unyielding, in one 
of those susceptible moods when a hair turns the 
scale, and fearing the permission would be in jeop- 
ardy, she thought it prudent to ask for a line to 
Mrs, Vincent, authorizing her attendance upon the 
young lady; and St. Aubyn wrote this at once, 
Martha bearing to that lady the mandate. 


“Martha Saxe, attached servant, will go with 
Lena, as maid. This will be inter g < ar. 
rangement. 


“T don’t know,” said the widow, curtly to her- 
self, viewing the intrusion with strong distaste. 
But so it was to be, and it thus came about 
mr Lena’s banishment was rendered just bear- 
able. 

The policy adopted by the widow was to fan 
and increase St. Aubyn’s jealous displeasure by 
all means in her power, which were not slight, es- 
pecially by cunningly framed letters, and to lead 
Lena, if she anyhow could do so, to think un- 
lovingly and with aversion of him, having “ cast 
her off !” as Mrs. Vincent said, and emphasized 
with a degree of soft and subtle apparent dissat- 
isfaction at St. Aubyn’s conduct, which could not 
but produce an impression. 

- 7 * - * * 

And that evening, writing to St. Aubyn, the wid- 
ow said: 


“TI know you will sympathize with me, aware, 
as you are, of the resources of my poor hovse, when 
I tell you I have been surprised by a visit from 
the fascinating Minister, the literary Bayard you 
heard me speak of. I very much fear I shall 
have to report to you that the motive is in con- 
nection with the Manor: one of his first questions 
concerned the health of her ladyship. I shall be 
so grieved if this is the case, but will write you 
again in the course of a day or two, and mean- 
time will keep my eyes open in your interests. I 
will endeavor to prevent his seeing Lena, if pos- 
sible, but he is an awful character to keep under, 
if there is a pretty girl about.” 


This devilish epistle found him prostrate enough ; 
it well-nigh finished him. Yet it is odd how the 
heart clings with despairing tenacity to straws. 
She was only surmising ; she had not really noticed 
any thing; there were no grounds for her suspi- 
cions, and she might be mistaken. Was he nota 
minister of the Gospel? could such a one err thus 
criminally? Well, it was long since he had read 
newspapers, but he remembered hearing afore- 
time that instances had been of the minister prov- 
ing all too human; but he hoped on, as we do, 
with that melancholy and yearning which must 
be so pathetic in the sight of Heaven. And then 
arrived another letter : 


“My worst fears are realized; he has visited 
Lady Helen each day; and as though this were 
not enough, has forced himself upon Lena, and 
in spite of all my efforts to prevent it they are 
continually in each other’s company. Can I tell 
you the extent to which I sympathize with you ? 
But bear up; be es you, we, will conquer yet. 
Will write again soo 


The result of this was to perfect the poisonous 
work, when the bitterness seemed indeed to have 
reached its utmost height. 

Still, it was all true, quite true, this black 
charge. Mr. Garland had visited Helen each day, 
had forced himself upon Lena, and they were con- 
tinually in each other’s company. Very dread- 
ful, by Mrs. Vincent’s ghastly showing, but that 
was not the Minister’s view of the matter. 

Finding Lena would not come down, and cor- 
rectly divining the cause, Mr. Garland sent a 
kind message by Rose to say that he was a cler- 
gyman, and should be happy to have a little quiet 
talk with her. 

True to her programme of perfect faithfulness, 
Lena returned a civil excuse, although in her 
heart feeling that if she could confide all to this 
would-be friend, what a relief it would afford to 
her! 

The Minister wrote a line or two the next day 
and gave it to Martha Saxe, for he felt, instinct- 
ively, that she was trustworthy. Mrs. Vincent 
was away shopping when the Minister’s messen- 
ger delivered this note to the solitary child he 
would befriend. 


“Do not fear to see me; I have a loved daugh- 
ter of my own, who may even now sadly need a 
friend. If you are troubled and sorrowing, I may 
help you.” 


“And a very kind-spoken one he is, my dear; 
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and if I were you I’d just tell him the story from 
beginning to end.” 

“Do you think so,Martha? Dare I? What 
a little wretch he will pronounce me!” __ 

“Chance that; deal truthfully with him, and 
leave the rest.” 

“ And you advise it ?” 

“T do. Worse can’t come of it, better may. 
Shall I go and tell him to come up stairs?” 

“Good gracious, no! What would Mrs. Vin- 
cent make of it? I will go down to him.” 

And she did so, and met him with the prettiest 
expression her always pretty face had ever worn, 
partly sad, partly sorry, half glad, half timid, and 
pouting with a little rebellious curve, as though 
anticipating being called to account. 

But he took her hand so gently and unofficial- 
ly, and with so easy an air, as if they had been 
known to one another a long time, that she felt 
at rest immediately. 

And he upon his side was much impressed by 
her youthful beauty. Truly had Lord Ellerby pre- 
sented a life-like copy. 

“To make the most of our time, Miss Lena 
(you see I am not the stranger you took me for), 
tell me if I am right in supposing you quitted 
Lord Ellerby’s to return to Mr, St. Aubyn’s, and 
that gentleman, displeased by your mistaken 
freak, refused to accept the penitence you would 
have tendered ; is it not so?” 

“Tt is true,” replied Lena, flushing with pain, 
and much surprised at the whole story being 
known or guessed by this calm, kind stranger. 

“It proves a great love, Miss Lena, to cast the 
object loved from it as in this case.” 

“T know it. I can not tell you how much he 
loved me—” 

“ And still loves you. Ido not need to be told. 
It is an unfortunate occurrence, sad for both, ex- 
tremely difficult to re-adjust. As soon as my en- 
gagements permit of it, I will go on to the north 
and see Mr. St. Aubyn.” 

Lena shook her head. 
unavailing.” 

“If men were deterred by such fears, there 
would never be any good done except beneath the 
shadow of their own chimneys. But you will tell 
me exactly all that befell you while away. Ican 
not say I hold with confession to the priest in the 
general way, but in this instance it is commend- 
able. Do not be afraid to tell me any thing; I 
pledge you my word not to repeat any portion of 
the story you wish me to keep to myself.” 

She told him every thing, as he believed, with 
frank truthfulness. 

Then he placed a hand upon each shoulder, 
and looking down into the clear eyes, he said, 
“Thank you, for honesty at least. Our friend 
need never fear while his little girl remains thus 
candid. Make yourself contented; I will help 
you.” And he sent her back to the chamber 
lighter-hearted. 

“T hope you won’t go home until after the 
fair.” Thus Rose, who expected much enjoyment 
of this annual holiday-making, of which she had 
often heard glowing accounts. 

e You wish me to take you to it?” 


“The journey will be 


Rose nod- 


“Tt is held here on the Green, and the shows, 
I suppose, are splendid.” 

“ Are they, indeed? I don’t think it will be 
quite the place for either of us. You must go 
back with me instead, and I will take you some- 
where in London.” 

Rose thought she would prefer the fair, and 
said so. 

“Promise me you will just take me round, at 
all events, to look at the pretty things.” 

“Well, there may be no great harm in that. 
Perhaps I will.” 

It made the child happy, therefore the Minis- 
ter was content. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDENT. } 

An Omnibus turned into a Fire-Escape.—How to kiss 
and be Friends.—An Infidel Convocation.—A South- 
sea Story.—A Water-Mark.—Old and young Punch, 

HAVE always observed that omnibus con- 

ductors are a kinder and more gentle class 
than cabmen. They will escort timid women, 
even after their fares are paid, and when nothing 
more can be got out of them, across crowded 
thoroughfares, and lift little children out and 
into their vehicle with much tenderness, One 
of this class—a driver—did an act last week 
which deserves notice, not only for its benevo- 
lence, but for its presence of mind. As he was 
driving home after work hours he saw a house 
on fire, the inmates of which, mostly women and 
children, were above stairs; he at once backed 
his empty ’bus on to the pavement, and got them 
out of the first-floor window; then, as they were 
in their night-clothes, he put them inside the 
omnibus, gave them his rug and apron, and drove 
them to a friend’s house. Bravo, ’bus cad! 

In one of the sea-port towns of the Baltic prov- 
inces the fish-wives used to quarrel a good deal— 
as could only be expected of Russians, you know ; 
but the governor of the place seems not to have 
been the cruel tyrant that our “Jingos” imag- 
ine; indeed, he had some sense of humor. He 
knew that preaching would be of no use in the 
case of ladies who used such very strong expres- 
sions, and so many of them, and who so often 
tried to tear one another limb from limb; so, 
after their passions had moderated, he always 
passed this sentence: “ You will be locked up in 
the same cell till you have kissed each other.” 
Not content with their bare word for this, the 
ceremony had to be subsequently performed in 
public in the market-place. After six weeks of 
this regimen no outbreak has since occurred, but 
almost the whole population is reported to have 
“kissed and made friends.” 

The Weekly Dispatch, a London radical jour- 
nal, which is just now printed in the Paris Exhi- 





bition, reports that the Shah came to witness the 

performance last Sunday. He was graciously 

pleased to accept a copy, and remarked, “I know 

this English newspaper.” This statement has 

distressed me as a lover of human yaa for I 

feel positively certain that either the Weekly Dis- 
or the Shah has told a lie. 

It is unhappily quite true that Christians quar- 
rel among themselves, and that with an animos- 
ity quite inexplicable when we consider their 
professions; but the infidel lion is by no means 
wont to lie down with the infidel lamb either. 
There was last week a meeting of the unfaithful 
—of “ cultured” Freethinkers—in a certain chap- 
el in Finsbury, not unknown to fame, which would 
bear comparison (I am told by one who was an 
eye-witness), for disagreement and strong lan- 
guage, with the most religious convocation that 
was ever assembled. Its professed object was to 
give an opportunity for exchange of thought to 
those persons who, “ acknowledging no authority 
above Truth, are interested in the tendency to 
that universal religion which would break all 
partition walls raised by dogma and superstition 
between race and race, man and man,” and they 
not only exchanged “ thoughts,” but some hard- 
ish words. 

First arose an eloquent Deist, who took it for 
granted that, at all events, every one acknowl- 
edged a Supreme Being—in which he found him- 
self greatly mistaken. Then a lady from the 
United States got up, who, while admitting that 
there might be something in what the last speak- 
er said, expressed her opinion that, after all, the 

test question for all those who advocated 

ruth and Justice was the question of Woman’s 

Rights—an observation in which the company by 
no means concurred. 

Then, to the universal horror, up rose a Wes- 
leyan minister, who, having got hold of a circular, 
in which the proposed discussion was described as 
“ free,” had come to it with the intention of con- 
verting the whole party to Methodism. The 
charm of this incident was that since freedom of 
discussion was the leading feature of the meeting, 
every body had to listen to him, though nobody 
agreed with him; and the reverend gentleman 
spoke extempore, and at excessive length. 

Then a mild Hindoo, whose pretensions to be 
a philosopher deserved consideration from the 
patience with which he had listened to the last 
gentleman’s sermon, announced, with great blunt- 
ness, that for his part he believed in no God at 
all, and thought very little of the intelligence of 
those who did. 

Then a lady who had once been a Roman 
Catholic not only expressed her adhesion to this 
last speaker’s views, but protested that they were 
shared by all thinking persons, even clergymen, 
mentioning by name a well-known Oxford divine 
who had confessed to her that he just believed 
what he saw, and nothing else. Then—but I 
forbear to continue. Suffice it to say that the 
famous meeting of the Kilkenny cats was a tea- 
and-toast affair in comparison with this intellect- 
ual orgie. I don’t know that this need arouse 
any one’s contempt for Freethinking, nor have I 
mentioned it for that purpose; but I think it 
should teach people in general that disagreement 
is essential to all thoughtful minds which en- 
deavor to grapple with the Unknown and the 
Unknowable. No two persons think absolutely 
alike concerning them. Mere Dogma is a foolish 
and dangerous attempt to screw down the escape- 
valves of men’s thoughts. Only before Free- 
thinkers twit Christian folks again for their dif- 
ferences of opinion, let them remember what 
took place at that chapel in Finsbury among their 
own elect. 

Nature, which, strange to say, is a scientific 
work, informs us not only that an island or two 
has just been added to the stock of land in the 
world in the South Sea, but also that two existing 
islands have been made one by “ a compact field 
of pumice-stone about five feet thick,” which has 
been thrown up by certain volcanoes in that 
neighborhood. Also—but, like the “one little 
boy, but he only learns Latin,” which the poor 
governess had to teach in addition to her arduous 
duties, “it seems hardly worth while to put that 
in”—the water in a portion of the South Seas 
was “scalding hot for two days, and immense 
quantities of boiled fish and turtle were thrown 
ashore,” to the great relief of the natives, who 
had been starving on account of the unusual dry- 
ness of the season. I shall for the future take 
in Nature instead of any of the magazines I have 
hitherto patronized from my love of fiction. I 
suppose you know, good reader, who the editor 
is, by-the-bye; he knows you, you may depend 
upon it, for he knows every thing. Mr. Smith, 
the late candidate for Oxford, is the only man 
who ever dared to rebuke him. “ My dear Lock- 
yer,” he said, “I am of course aware of your 
omniscience ; but don’t you think there is still a 
little difference between the author and the editor 
of Nature?” If Smith said this, Oxford should 
have chosen him; for a wit in Parliament is 
sorely needed. 

There was a time when our judges on the 
bench distinguished themselves by hitting on the 
weak part of a case, which had escaped even the 
notice of the counsel for the prosecution. These 
old times have just been revived in the person of 
Lord Young, one of the Scotch judges. An ac- 
tion for £400 was brought against a farmer, and 
the plaintiff stated that his accounts had been 
regularly kept by him since 1866. His lordship, 
however, happening to hold the pass-book in 
which the pretended accounts were kept, up to 
the light, perceived the water-mark to be 1874, 
whereupon the action was abandoned. -The re- 
port does not say that the judge had had his at- 
tention drawn to the water-mark by an incident 
of a modern novel; but, in fairness to a certain 
popular author, it seems to me it should have 
done so. 

Talking of humiliation, I see Punch publishes 
for the first time a statement that its editor does 





not undertake “to pay for’ communications, 
even when accepted. It has long been asserted 
that outsiders, or volunteer contributors, have 
been forced to content themselves with seeing 
their lucubrations in Punch without any pecun- 
iary compensation, but it strikes me that in so 
prosperous a publication such a position of affairs 
is not very creditable, and I am sorry to see the 
rumor confirmed by a squeak from Mr. Punch 
himself, The matter is noteworthy because of old 
he had a great reputation for liberality: for the 
famous advice “To Persons about to Marry— 
Don’t,” he is said to have paid sums ranging from 
five to fifty pounds; and, what is more, I have 
known at least half a dozen persons who have all 
claimed to be the authors of that anonymous 
witticism, and who have, therefore, all (presuma- 
bly) received the money. 
R. Kemate, of London. 





AT FORTY YEARS. 


Fryixe, flying fast— 

Ah, whither have they fled? 
Velvet cheek, and dewy lip, 
And golden head, 

Rose, and bloom, and blush, 
Star-eyes, and bird-song’s gush— 
A cloud on airs Elysian 

Flying, flying past: 

Ah, lovely, fleeting vision, 

Too beautiful to last! 


Drearily the waves 

Of the Dark River flow, 

Sad their under-tone on all 

The winds that blow. 

Rose, and bloom, and blush, 
Star-eyes, and bird-song’s gush— 
When lids are full of tears 

The heart no longer craves ; 
For, after forty years, 

We only tread through graves! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A= two weeks of dry and fervid heat in 
the city, unrelieved by a single shower, one 
evening, as twilight was fading into darkness, a 
dark cloud overspread the western sky, vivid 
flashes of lightning darted hither and thither 
across the heavens, and the rumbling of distant 
thunder gladdened many ears. Upon door-steps 
and balconies and by wide-opened windows 
rched and panting people waited until the 
ig drops came down in a welcome torrent, 
watering the earth and refreshing man. Long- 
fellow’s beautiful lines secmed but the natural 
expression of every body’s feeling: 
* How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 
. * . * . . 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours; 
And ewift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain.” 
Although the heat in our great city during the 
first part of July seemed extreme and long-con- 
tinued, perhaps in many country places, whither 
city residents had fled for cooling breezes, the 
suffering was temporarily greater. A private 
letter dated July 7, and written among the hills 
of Maine, contains the following paragraph : 
“We have had it so hot here that I hardly know 
how you in New York can have lived through ‘A The 
mercury has once riser to 99°, twice to 96°, and several 
days in succession it has been over 90°. Bat to-day it 


Ys 80 cool that a fire is comfortable; L—— has one in 


her room, and I have a warm soap-stone at my feet!” 


To meet such violent changes, and keep well, re- 
quires more wisdom and care than to endure 
safely continued hot weather. And yet those 
who seek mountain retreats are always pecul- 
iarly exposed to similar experiences. 





A French Le prow has recently given four 
rules which he recommends water-drinkers to 
observe in hot weather: 1. Not to drink cold 
water immediately after exercising. 2. To eat 
something before drinking. 3. To drink in small 
mouthfuls. 4. Not to drink too much at once. 





In the recent regatta at Henley, on the Thames, 
the Columbia College crew were victorious in 
the final contest for the Visitors’ Challenge Cup, 
which occurred on July 5. On the previous 
day the Americans won in two contests—the 
first heat for the Stewards’ Challenge Cup being 
won by the Sho-wae-cae-mettes, of Michigan, 
and the second heat for the Visitors’ Challenge 
Cup by the Columbias. The final victory of 
Columbia—the first boat-race ever gained by an 
American crew in England—has awakened great 
——— among all Americans at home and 
abr 





Nobiling, who attempted to assassinate the 
Emperor William, is described by an English 
writer as having been, when a boy at school, 
clever, but selfish and cowardly. He used open- 
ly to aver that the only == worth possessing 
were power and money. He was noted for his 
love of notoriety and his craving for the posses- 
sion of destructive weapons. 





Twenty-one publishers are represented in the 
exhibit of books at the Paris Exposition. 





The “mining” operations which are being 
conducted on the site of the silver-plating man- 
ufactory in Bond Street which was destroyed by 
fire some time ago prove most successful. The 
California miners who undertook to separate 
the precious metal from the débris say that-the 
work pays better than any mine in California. 
Before they commenced the task the contract 
had been refused by several refiners, on the 
ground that they could not make it pay ex- 
penses, but it will be far otherwise. 





Several parties of observers have been sent out 
to favorable locations for the purpose of learning 
every thing that is possible concerning the phe- 
nomenon of the total solar eclipse, which will 





occur on July 29. Congress appropriated $8000 
to be judiciously used for this purpose under the 
supervision of the United States Naval Observa- 
tory. The points most favorable to observations 
are in Washington Territory, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana, ‘Ihionant Colorado, 
and Texas. Distinguished French and English 
astronomers are coming over to observe the 
eclipse. 





Fifty ag have been appointed by the 
Board of Health to visit tenement-houses in this 
city and prescribe for sick children. They are 
to serve for five weeks, during the most sickly 
season. The city is divided into fifty districts, 
and one physician is assigned to each district. 





At Rockaway is a Sea-side Sanitarium for Des- 
titute Sick Children, founded a couple of years 
ago by the West Side Relief Association. It will 
accommodate about one hundred children and 
mothers at one time. Last summer 2740 were 
entertained there for periods varying from one 
day to a week, according to their needs. 





Among the stories regarding the devotion of 
King Alfonso and the Princess Mercedes to each 
other before their marriage is one to the effect 
that a telephone connected the king’s room at 
Madrid with that of the princess at Aranjuez. 





July 4, 1878, was an anomaly. Weary mortals 
slept until a timely morning hour; snapping fire- 
crackers were few and far between; ladies could 
venture out of doors in peace and safety; there 
were few burned faces and mangled fingers; in- 
valids were not utterly distracted, as in years 
past, by the incessant noise of fire-arms. Alto- 
gether the anniversary of our nation’s independ- 
ence was comfortable, although the weather was 
hot. Hereafter it is to be hoped that patriotism, 
enthusiasm, and | og sense will join hands in 
the celebration of the Fourth of July. 





On a recent Saturday seven hundred passen- 
gers sailed for Europe in the five steamers which 
eft this port on that day. 





However elaborate and curious may be the ad- 
dress upon the envelope of a letter, if the com- 
monplace stamp is not fastened upon it also, the 
Post-office authorities are inexorable, and the 
missive is withheld for lack of postage. Such 
was the fact in regard to a letter recently re- 
ceived at the New York Post-office. It was ad- 
dressed as follows: 


“P.M, N. Y. City: 
Swift as the yp ee leopard, 
Light as the floating cork, 
Speed this to Wm. A. ors” 
Nyack, State of New York.” 





During thunder-storms the shelter of trees is 
any thing but safe. This fact, which has been 
often proved, was > verified at a picnic in 
New London on the Fourth of July. A lady 
took refuge under a tree during a severe thun- 
der-storm, the tree was struck by lightning, and 
the — lady was torn in pieces by the 
stroke. 





A large laboratory has been built by Professor 
Agassiz on the very verge of the ocean at New- 
port. During the summer several pupils will 
there pursue a course of scientific study under 
his instruction. 





The old stone mill of Newport has been de- 
nuded of its. picturesque vines, which had com- 
pletely covered this ancient structure, and were 
working their branches into the mortar, threat- 
ening at no distant day to destroy this relic, 
which is one of Newport’s heir-looms. 





Several most important matters have been de- 
cided by the Berlin Congress, although at this 
writing the details are not fully determined. 
Among these are the division of Bulgaria, the 
limitation of Turkey’s right to defend on the 
Balkans certain boundaries, the military occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, 
the independence of Servia, the retrocession of 
Bessarabia to Russia, the gift of the Dobrudscha 
to Roumania, the independence of Montenegro, 
and the ceding of Cyprus to England by the Sul- 
tan on condition that England agrees to resist 
the further encroachment of Russia into Asiatic 
Turkey. Sir Garnet Wolseley has been appoint- 
ed Governor of Cyprus. 


The Board of Health recently issued a circu- 
lar containing directions how to avoid sun- 
stroke, and how to treat a person who has been 
overcome with the heat. Although much of the 
information given may be familiar to some of 
our readers, the matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance to bring suggestions and remedies fre- 
quently before the public. Therefore we quote 
as follows: 


“Sun-stroke is caused by excessive heat, and espe- 
cially if the weather is ‘muggy.’ It is more apt to oc- 
cur on the second, third, or fourth day of a heated 
term than on the first. Loss of sleep, worry, excite- 
ment, close sleeping-rooms, debility, abuse of stimu- 
lants, predis) toit. It is more apt to attack those 
working in the sun, and especially between the hours 
of eleven o'clock in the morning and four o’clock in 
the afternoon. On hot days wearthinclothing. Have 
as cool sleeping-rooms as possible. Avoid loss of sleep 
and all unnecessary fatigue. If working in-doors, and 
where there is artificial heat—laundries, etc.—see that 
the room is well ventilated. If working in the sun, 
wear a light hat—not black, as it absorbs heat—straw, 
etc., and put inside of it on the head a wet cloth or a 
large green leaf ; frequently lift the hat from the head 
and see that the cloth is wet. Do not check perspira- 
tion, but drink what water you need to keep it up, as 

respiration prevents the aeee from being overheated. 

lave, whenever possible, an additional shade, as a thin 
umbrella when walking, a canvas or board cover when 
working in the sun. When much fatigued do not go 
to work, but be excused from work, especially after 
eleven o’clock in the morning, on very hot days, if the 
work isin the sun. Ifa feeling of fatigue, dizziness, 
headache, or exhaustion occurs, cease work immedi- 
ately, lie down in a shady and cool place, apply cold 
cloths to and pour cold water over the head and neck. 
If any one is overcome by the heat, send immediately 
for the nearest good physician. While waiting for the 
hysician, give the person cool drinks of water, or cold 
Bisck tea, or cold coffee, if able to swallow. If the 
skin is hot and dry, sponge with or pour cold water 
over the body and limbs, and apply to the head pound- 
ed ice wrapped in a towel or other cloth, If there is 
no ice at tind, keep a cold cloth on the head, and 
pour cold water on it as well as on the aay If the 
rson is pale, very faint, and the pulse feeble, let him 
nhale ammonia for a few seconds, or give him a tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in two table- 
spoonfuls of water with a little sugar.” 











Fig. 1.—Smx anp Gauze Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Btack Curr Bonnet. 
ed gros grain. 


bonnet, and are extended on ‘the back edge. 
also trimmed with black satin two inches wide 
and old gold colored satin ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide (the latter laid uppermost), 
which are extended to form double strings. A 
spray of gilt grasses, beaded sprays, and bunches 
of gilded elastic stems are set on the front. A 
cluster of red roses trims the right side. 

Fig. 2.—Wurre Cur Bonnet. The brim of this 
bonnet is piped with light bronze gros grain and 
faced with dark bronze gros grain. The trimming 
consists of a pleated bias strip of dark bronze gros 
grain, through the middle of which is run bronze 
satin ribbon shot with threads of gold. In front 
is a spray of pale yellow and pale blue narcissus, 
grasses, and brownish leaves. In the back the 
bonnet is trimmed with a pin. A side-pleating 
of crépe lisse edged with Valenciennes lace 
forms the inside trimming. Pale yellow strings. 

Fig. 3.—Wurre Srraw Bonnet. The brim of 
this bonnet is faced with black velvet, rolled, and 
trimmed with loops of white, pale blue, and clar- 
et-colored satin ribbon, and with sprays of for- 
get-me-nots, rose-buds, and green leaves. Striped 
white silk gauze wound in folds around the crown, 
a white ostrich feather, a heron feather, and a 
lophophore complete the trimming. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Wrought™ 
Guipure.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the border Fig. 1 transfer the design to 
linen, baste Swiss muslin on the latter, and ran 
the outlines with flax thread, No. 90. Work the 
embroidery with flax ‘thread, No. 130, partly in 
simple and partly in interlaced button-hole stitch- 
es, which are interspersed with picots. For the 
twisted bars stretch the thread going forward, 
wind it going back, and work the lace stitches 
with fine thread. After finishing the embroidery, 
cut away the material on the wrong side. 

Having transferred the design for the border 
Fig. 2 to linen, and basted tulle and Swiss muslin 
on the latter, run thé outlines with thread, No. 90, 
work the embroidery in simple and interlaced 
button-hole stitch, and work the bars and wheels. 
After finishing the embroidery cut away partly 
the Swiss muslin and partly both layers of ma- 
terial between the design figures. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Corrvre ror Experty Lapy. For 
this coiffure part the hair from ear to ear and 
through the middle, and tie the back hair very 
high. Comb down the waved fro~*+ »air over the 
ears and fasten the ends to the o..« hair. Di- 
vide the back hair into two parts, braid it, and 
wind it around a comb to form a coronet. The 
head-dress is arranged on a stiff lace foundation 
of loops of claret-colored satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide set on in a semicircle, and of 
gathered white lace two inches and a half wide, 
finished with a knot of claret-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrvrr. Having parted the hair 
from ear to ear, tie the back hair. Curl the 
short front hair, comb back the front and side 


This bonnet has a revers 
covered with narrow folds of black satin and old gold color- 
Bias strips of the same materials, which are 
joined and pleated, form the trimming on the left side of the 
The back is 
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Fig. 2.—Percate Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IL, Figs. 6-14, 


HARPER AZAR 





is arranged in braids as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Narrow light blue ribbon is wound around 
the head, and the ends concealed underneath the 
braids, 

Fig. 3.—Corrrure ror Youne Girt. For this 
coiffure separate the side hair, comb it back, and 
fasten it with side combs of tortoise-shell orna- 
mented with gilt balls. Curl the short locks on 
the middle of the forehead, comb back the front 
hair over the crown, and join it with the rest of 
the hair. Twist all the hair together, and ar- 
range it in a coil, If the natural hair is insuffi- 
cient, a strand of false hair should be added and 
wound around the natural coil in the same man- 
ner. An arrow of tortoise-shell is pushed through 
the knot. 


Fig. 1.—Liyen Cotta with CoLoRED 
Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Coxar, Fic. 1. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Corrrvre ror Youne 
Girt. For this coiffure comb 
back the side hair, tie it togeth- 


er with the back hair, and arrange it in a bow as shown by 


the illustration. 


The short front hair is curled, and the rest is 
combed back, passed underneath the bow, and pinned across the 
middle of the latter, forming a knot. 
fasten a puff on the crown and a comb of tortoise-shell with 
gilt balls, and in the back a waved strand falling in the neck, 
This pretty coiffure is very becoming to a youthful face. 


To complete the coiffure 








Fig. 1.—Wurre Serce Baraine Serr. 


For pattern and description 
N 29 


o V,, Fige. 


4 Supplement, 





Fig. 2.—Scartet Fraxnet Barnine Surt. 


For description see 
Supplement. 











Dress for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 492. 

Tus dress, the back and fronts of which are kilt- 
pleated, is made of white piqué, and is closed in front 
with button-holes and white pearl buttons. The trim- 
ming consists of needle-work insertion an inch wide, 
needle-work edging an inch and three-quarters wide, 
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Fig. 1.—Buack @ Bonner. 


which is stitched croafse on the 


so as to form straps fiplding the | 
fork, and spoon, as sham by Fig. 2. 


Monograms, Fig] and 2 
See illustration §page 493. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Lincertx. 


Wroveur Guirpvrs, 


and narrow bias strips of 
white batiste stitched on. 
Cut away the material un- 
derneath the insertion. 


Case with Tumbler, Knife, 
Fork, and Spoon, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 492. 
Tuts case of black leather contains 
a glass, in which is set a smaller case holding a 
knife, fork, and spoon, which are so arranged as to 
be folded up. The small case which fits in the 
glass is made of black leather, lined with white 
leather, and trimmed with a strip of black leather, 











ming handkerchiefs, and are worked in satin and tent | satin stitch, Ravel out the material along the 
stitch with red and white cotton. embroidery, and above the latter set on a bow 
of red and blue cord, trimmed on the ends with 


Rubber = ‘Deiiing Slippers, Figs. 1-3. tassels of similar cotton. 
illustrations on page 492. . P ° 
Fig. 1.—This bathing slipper is made of double white Bag for Bathing Articles, Figs. 1 and 2. 
rubber cloth and muslin interlining, and is bound with See illustrations on page 492. 
pale blue worsted braid. The patterns for the sole To make this bag cut for the lower part of 
écru burlaps, card-board interlining, 
and brown carriage leather lining one 
piece each from Fig. 45, Supplement, 
allowing an inch and a quarter all 
around for the binding on the lining. 
Bind the carriage leather all around 











Fig. 3.—Linen CoLtar with CoLorEp 
Emprowery.—[See Fig 4.] 
For description see 
Suppleinent, 


Biack (jp Bonner. 


ed croafse on the lining 

traps fymplding the knife, 

1, as sham by Fig. 2. 

ms, Fi ‘ - Sr ; 

“a 1 non 2 —_) SSS Fig. 4.—Curr ror Cotiar, Fic. 3. 
3 s@page e ar 2 

zrams aguitable for trim- For description see Supplement. 





with brown worsted braid, and 

embroider the latter in her- 

ing-bone stite ri awn- 

a ao — Fig. 1.—Scummer Casumere Dress. Fig. 2.—Fieurep Percate Dress. 

nish the burlaps with the For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
card-board interlining and 

varriage leather lining, folding the projecting edge of the lat- | ble brown carriage leather the front and back each in one piece 
ter on the outside, in doing which slope off the corners and | from Fig. 46. The sloping outline indicates the upper edge of 
fold down the edge of the burlaps and card-board a quarter | the front. Bind the parts (excepting the under edge) with 
of an inch wide on the inside. The seams are covered with | worsted braid, which is embroidered in herring-bone stitch, tak 
rosettes of brown worsted braid, on which are fastened balls | ing care that the wrong side of the carriage leather pieces 
of brown and fawn-colored worsted. For the bag cut of dou- | come together. Run the double layer together on the free 
under edge, and sew the bag to the wrong side 
of the lower part from 33 to 34. For the souf- 
flets and for the pockets cut of carriage leather 
two pieces each from Figs. 47 and 48, taking 
the material double in cutting from Fig. 47. 
Sew up the pockets on the sides from 37 to 
88, cover the seam on both sides with brown 
worsted braid, and embroider the braid on the 
outside of the seam in herring-bone stitch with 
fawn-colored worsted. Gather the parts from 38 
to 38, and cover the gathers with a rosette of 
brown worsted braid, on which is set a bow of 
fawn-colored worsted cord finished on the ends 
with tassels of brown and fawn-colored worsted. 
Having bound the pockets on the upper edge 
and furnished them with an eyelet-hole worked 
in button-hole stitch with brown worsted at the 
middle of the top, set the pockets on the soufflets 
the double layer of which is basted together, 
from 39 to 40. Then bind the soufflets together 
with the pockets with worsted braid embroidered 
in herring-bone stitch, and set on buttons to cor 
respond with the eyelet-holes. To * on Fig. 47 
sew worsted braid, the ends of which are tied in 
a bow. Join the soufflets with the lower part 
(Fig. 45) from 34 to 35, and with the front and 
back of: the bag from 34 to 36, with cross stitches 
of brown saddler’s silk. The upper part of the 
back forms the pocket flap. On the lower part 
of the pocket set embroidery strips, the ends of 
which project from the pocket as shown by the 
illustration. For each strip cut of carriage leather 
two pieces each two inches and a quarter wide 
and thirty-nine inches and a quarter long, trim 
the material designed for the outside as shown 
by Fig. 2 with brown braid, pleating the latter at 
intervals of half an inch, fastening each pleat on 
the foundation with a stitch of fawn-colored 
crewel worsted, and embroidering this ruche in 
chain and point Russe stitch with similar worsted. 
Furnish the material with the lining so that the 
wrong sides of the carriage leather come together, 
and bind the strips all around with braid. Fold 
the ends of the strip on the wrong side for a 
hem, through which run thick cane rods, the 
ends of which are finished with plated furniture 
tacks. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincertr.—WrovGat 
: GUIPURE, 
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Monogram.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


and front are given by Figs. See illustration on page 492. 


Ke kK , ‘ 

an nom 58 of the present Sup- : A THis monogram may be worked with worsted 
P Ties 9 and 3.—This bathin : 4 = : ———— - = or silk in two contrasting colors in cross stitch, 
li es : le f } poy e : ; ° S ’ or else with beads in two different colors. 

ber cloth eal Mach Sanactinine lad ‘is we = f 

broidered on the front in Holbein-work. ———- —— == Trimmings for Petticoats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

To make the slipper cut of rubber cloth — § ——————— ? : See illustrations on page 501. 

one piece each from Figs. 56 and 57, Sup- = j Turse trimmings are set on the petticoat in 

plement, taking the material double in 3 —— —— = = . 7 lieu of flounces. For the trimming Fig. 1 edge 

cutting from Fig. 57. Bind the front on : 








a strip of batiste, which is run in five narrow 
the outer edge with white tape and join it with the tucks on the bottom, with lace insertion two 
sole, which is underlaid with a thick felt sole. inches wide. To this insertion is joined a strip 
The embroidery, which is shown in full size by Fig. Fig. 1.—Navy Brive FLaNner ‘ig. 2.—Licut Bivr Serce composed of needle-work and lace insertion two 
8, is worked on a foundation of coarse linen with Batuine Svrr. Bartuine Svrr. inches wide, and edged on the bottom with nee- 
red and blue cotton in Holbein-work and in double For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. dle-work four inches wide. The joining seams 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 3, 1878. 








are covered with narrow bias strips of batiste 
stitched on. A gathered row of lace two inches 
and a quarter wide, headed with a needle-work 
border half an inch wide, completes this trimming. 

For the trimming Fig. 2 form a strip four inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, of needle-work inser- 
tion an tnch and three-quarters wide, and lace 
insertion an inch and a half wide, edge it at the 
top with needle-work insertion, and on the latter 
join a strip of batiste run into narrow tucks on 
the bottam, On the under edge of the strip ar- 
ranged of insertions set a strip of batiste four 
inches and a half wide, which is run in narrow 
tucks, edged with lace insertion, underneath 
which the material is cut away, and finished with 
lace two inches wide, A similar row of lace, set 
on as shown by the illustration, completes the 
trimming. 





Fly Screen, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 493. 


Tuts fly screen is com of a foundation of wash 
het darned with Estremadura a No. 2, and fasten- 
ed on a round wooden board three-quarters of an inch 
thick and twelve inches in diameter. board is 
furnished on the edge with a channel half an inch deep, 
and is divided into equal parts by eight notches. Into 
each notch screw a brass eyelet. Similar eyelets are 
set on the upper side of the board between the notches. 
Close a steel spri ~{ forty inches owe in a ring, — 
it with red worsted, and on the inside at in- 
corm fasten four ends of red worsted cord, each fif- 

ty-two inches long, and laid double. Run each end 
through the two holes of a corset clasp, and sew the 
cords to the ring at a distance of six inches and a half 
from the clasp. Run all the ends of the cord —_ 

a ball of red worsted (which was illustrated and de- 
scribed on page 800, No. 19, Vol. XL, of the Bazar), and 
through a a ing inches in diameter wound = 
worsted, e threads through = ball beomas back 
and fasten the the ends on the —— Then loop the cord 
on the ring, as shown by 
through the —— ey Ay fou 
jiece of net pt. ty-ei 


the screen uires ht inches 
and a half high and rt oe and a h le, which 
is darned in a striped d at intervals of four inches 


-_ seven-eighths, as shown by the illustration. The 
upper and under edges are trimmed with button-hole 
stitched points, along which the net is ay 3 away. Cot- 
ed ts on the under 


darned strip. In order to fasten this screen on the 
—e work an eyelet-hole with fine thread three inch- 
uarter from the hollow of each ota P= 
in the middle of an embroidered strip. Three inches 
and a quarter from the top work a pon of eyelet-holes, 
and into these run white cords finished on the ends 
with tassele, Draw the screen over the frame, push 
the brass eyelets —— the lower eyelet-holes, and 
through the eyelets over the — aa ae 
cords, which should be long x -h~ 
around the wonten board and be tied vt wigs 
the upper edge draw the cords together below the ae 
so that the ball serves to support the screen and the 
ring to hang it up. 


Tulle, Lace Application, and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 501. 

‘Tus fichu, for which Fig. 15, Sup eeprom. ves one- 
half the pattern, is made of figu ack tulle, and is 
trimmed on the edge with black lace ag inches and 
seven-eighths wide, which is headed b: 
ures of black lace shot with gold th: 


that t upper part of the fichu is folded in a revers 
along the ine indicated. Lay the fichu in a pleat in 
the back as indicated on the pattern, and trim it with 
a bow of black satin ribbon with red satin face. 


Borders tor Children’s Lingerie.— White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 501. 
oe ork these borders on batiste or linen fn hernug- 
overcast, and button-hole stitch with fiuae em- 
ery cotton. 
Design for Darned Net. 
See illustration on page 501. 
Tus design may be worked on black or white net 


with cotton or silk, according to the purpose for which 
it is designed. 


bret 








DR. CARRICK. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Deap Men's Suogs,” “ Hostages to 
Fortuns,” “Josuva Hagearp’s Daveurzs,” ero, 





CHAPTER IV. 
MR. TREGONNELL MAKES HIS WILL, 


Wuizs the acquaintance between Mr. Tregon- 
nell and Hester Rushton thus ripened gradually 
into a very close friendship, Dr. Carrick was too 
busily occupied by his daily round of profession- 
al work to be aware of the change. He was away 
from home all day. When he saw his cousin and 
his patient in the evening, he perceived no more 
than that they got on very well together. This 
was as it should be. He wished his patient to 
be comfortable in his house. Mr. Tregonnell had 
now been with him three months, and had pressed 
a second check for a hundred pounds upon his 
acceptance. This was very well, and Dr. Carrick 
felt that if it could e on forever his fortune 
would be made. But how could he hope that the 
thing would last? Eustace Tregonnell’s fitful 
temper was proverbial. Some morning he would 
feel the old longing for the wide salt sea, and be 
off and away in his yacht, leaving the doctor as 
desolate as Dido. Dr. Carrick’s only wonder was 
that his patient had staid so long. It never en- 
tered into his mind that Hester Rushton’s hazel 
eyes and gentle child-like ways could have any 
influence upon Mr. Tregonnell. Even the valet 
noticed the change which his new mode of life 
had wrought in his master. He talked of it in 
the village, and lauded Dr. Carrick’s skill. 

“He’s the first doctor that ever did Mr. Tre- 
gonnell any good,” he said, leaning over the coun- 
ter of the chief shop-keeper in St. Hildred—gro- 
cer, chemist, stationer, and postmaster—for a 
comfortable gossip. “I never saw any body so 
tamed down and quieted as master. He used to 
be all fits and starts, and as restless as if life was 
a burden to him. Now he seems to find pleasure 
in the simplest 

“Ah!” said Png ane “he’s been a wild 
one, Ireckon. The Tregonnells always were wild. 
It’s in the blood. But he hasn’t been taking any 





more chloroform, I hope? That’s a dangerous 
habit.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked David. 

“Why, he’s been in the habit of taking chloro- 
form for pains in his head. You must know that, 
surely. Dr. Carrick warned me not to sell him 
any, if he should come here for it.” 

“I don’t know any thing about his taking chlo- 
roform,” said David. “I know he’s taken all 
sorts of things on board his yacht, to make him 
sleep; but I never heard of his taking chloro- 
form in particular. He’s got a little bottle in his 
medicine chest, but I don’t believe he’s ever tak- 
en the stopper out.” 

“ Ah,” said the village trader, “that’s all you 
know about it. Dr. Carrick warned me against 
letting him have chloroform, and there was that 
in the doctor’s manner which made me think it 
was a serious matter.” 

David Skelter ruminated upon this disclosure 
of the shop-man’s. His sturdy English self-re- 
spect was offended at the idea of Dr. Carrick’s 
interference with his master’s liberty. That any 
man should go behind Mr. Tregonnell’s back, and 
warn a shop-keeper against treating him as a rea- 
sonable being, roused the faithful David’s indig- 
nation. It was treating the master of Tregon- 
nell Manor like a lunatic. 

That evening, after he had arranged his mas- 
ter’s room for the night, David looked at the 
medicine chest, which had been brought from the 
manor with Mr. Tregonnell’s effects, and stood on 
the dressing-table, unlocked. 

There was the little bottle of chloroform, three 
parts full. David remembered his master send- 
ing him to get it at a chemist’s in Genoa, three 
years ago, when he was suffering from spasmodic 
pains in the head. The bottle was carefully 
stoppered. 

“T don’t believe master has ever opened it 
since we left Genoa,” David said to himself. 

A few days after this Mr. Tregonnell began to 
talk of his yacht, ominously for Dr. Carrick. It 
was just the weather for a cruise, neither too cold 
nor too hot. 

“T sha’n’t go far afield,” said Mr. Tregonnell, 
“but I feel that a breath of the sea would do me 
ee I shall go and cruise about the Scilly 

sles for a week or so, or perhaps sail as far as 
Madeira, and then come back and settle down 
again.” 

David, who was of @ roving temper, was de- 
lighted at the idea of getting to sea again. His 
master sent him to Falmouth next day to buy 
certain things that were wanted on board the 
Water Fay. 

Mr. Tregonnell went to his room a little earlier 
than usual upon the evening after David's de- 
parture. He had ridden a long way that day, 
and his horse had been restive and troublesome. 
He had come home late in the afternoon much 
fatigued. 

“Oh, by-the-way, Hester,” said Dr. Carrick, 
after his cousin had wished him good-night, “I 
must ask you not to go to bed just yet, and you 
can tell Betsy to wait up for an hour or so. I 
shall want you both in Mr. Tregonnell’s room for 
a minute or two, to witness a deed he is going to 
execute.” 

Hester looked puzzled. 

“Mr. Tregonnell did not say any thing—” she 
began. 

“No; he forgot that the deed would require 
to be witnessed. He is not very business-like in 
his habits. The fact is, Hester—it would be a 
foolish delicacy to withhold the truth from you 
—Mr. Tregonnell has taken a very noble view of 
the professional services I have rendered him. 
He is going to make his will before he goes to sea, 
and he intends to put me in for a handsome leg- 

. Of course, taking into consideration the 
difference in our , it is to the last degree im- 
probable that I shall live to profit by his gener- 
ous intention, but I am not the less grateful.” 

“It is very good of him,” said Hester, thought- 
fully; “ but I wonder that he, who is so careless 
about all business matters, and so indifferent to 
money, should think of making his will.” 

“Tt is a thing that every man ought to do, and 
which a man must be an idiot if he neglects to 
do; especially a man in Mr, Tregonnell’s posi- 
tion, whose property would go to some remote 
heir at law, or possibly to the crown. Remem- 
ber he is the last of his race.” 

“ How sad that seems!” sighed Hester. 

She, too, had every reason to believe herself 
the last frail sprig upon a withered tree. She 
knew of no kinsman living, save this distant 
cousin who had sheltered her. 

An hour later Dr. Carrick summoned Hester 
and the servant Betsy to Mr. Tregonnell’s sit- 
ting-room. Eustace ell was seated in 
front of the table at which he usually read and 
wrote. The shaded reading-lamp threw its light 
on the papers lying on the table, and left all 
things else in shadow. 

Dr. Carrick stood beside his patient. 

“Now sign,” he said, with his fingers laid 
7 on Mr. Tregonnell’s wrist. 

Mr. Tregonnell signed the paper before him. 

“This is Mr. Tregonnell’s will,” said Dr. Car- 
rick to the two girls, “ written entirely in his 
own hand, upon a single sheet of paper. You, 
Hester Rushton, and you, Betsy Thomas, are now 
to sign as witnesses.” 

He showed them where they were to put their 
names, still standing by his patient’s chair. Hes- 
ter had not seen Mr. Il’s face since she 
— the room. 

She signed her name as the doctor directed, 
and Betsy signed after her. 

“ You acknowledge this as your will ?” said the 
doctor to Mr. Tregonnell. 

“T acknowledge this as my will,” repeated the 
patient. 

“That is all. Good-night, Hester; good-night, 
Betsy. Remember you are neither of you to 
mention this business of to-night to any body. 
Mr, Tregonnell doesn’t want it talked about.” 





CHAPTER V. 
MYSTERY. 


Tuat night scene in Mr. Tregonnell’s room 
made a curious impression upon Hester. She 
was angry with herself for dwelling upon it so 
continually, angry at the weakness of mind which 
made her look back upon the occurrence with a 
kind of superstitious horror. What was more 
natural than that a man should make his will ? 
What more praiseworthy than that a grateful pa- 
tient should reward his physician with a legacy ? 
Could she blame Dr. Carrick for accepting such 
a boon? Assuredly not. Yet the memory of 
her kinsman’s conduct that night troubled her. 
It seemed to her as if Mr. Tregonnell, though to 
all appearance a free agent, had been acting un- 
der the influence of the doctor. 

She felt that to doubt Dr. Carrick’s honor was 
to be guilty of base ingratitude, and hated her- 
self for her formless suspicions. 

“What would have become of me without 
his help?” she asked herself. “I might have 
starved.” 

Eustace Tregonnell said not a word about the 
will, and this puzzled her; for, as their friend- 
ship ripened, he had fallen into the habit of con- 
fiding all his thoughts to her attentive ear. He 
had told her much about himself of late. She 
had listened tearfully to his story of that early 
blight which had ruined his life—his first and 
only love. 

“There was a time when I thought that I 
could never love again,” he said to her one day; 
“but God is good, Hester, and now I begin to 
hope that even for me there may be some deep 
unspeakable joy waiting in the future. I would 
not hasten or anticipate the hour of its coming. 
I would not rush impetuously to meet my fate. 
I would rather let my happiness come gently, by 
degrees, like the morning light. And those are 
the brightest days, you know, on which the dawn 
creeps over the hill-tops gradually, with no sud- 
den burst of treacherous sunshine.” 

One afternoon the conversation turned un- 
awares upon Dr. Carrick. 

“T don’t think I can ever be half grateful 
enough to him,” exclaimed Mr. Tregonnell; “ he 
has made a new man of me.” 

“There are few patients so grateful as you,” 
said Hester. 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Do you forget the will you made the other 

$, t ” 

“What will? I make a will? Why, Hester, 
I never did such a thing in my life—I never even 
thought of such a thing, though I ought to think 
of it. If I were to die unmarried, my estate 
would go to some remote next of kin; some Mr. 
Snooks, perhaps, who would call himself Snooks 
Tregonnell, and come and lord it over my Cornish 
tenantry. The idea is hateful. I'll go up to 
Plymouth next week, see my lawyer, and make a 
will that shall, at any mtn, shut out all possible 
Snookses.” 

Hester turned her face toward the rose-bush 
she was clipping, to hide her sudden pallor. All 
her doubts, all her fears, all her vague horror of 
that unforgotten scene in Mr. Tregonnell’s room, 
came back upon her with new force. In this 
quiet nature of hers there were latent powers 
which had never been exercised. This gentle 
creature was a woman of strong will. She de- 
termined to question Dr. Carrick, and get to the 
bottom of this mysterious business, at any risk 
of offending her benefactor. 

Next morning, when she was pouring out the 
tea at Dr. Carrick’s early breakfast, she attacked 
the subject boldly. 

“Do you know that Mr. Tregonnell denies that 
he ever made a will?” she said. “I happened to 
speak to him about it yesterday, by accident.” 

“You had no right to speak to him about it,” 
exclaimed the doctor, white with anger. Hester 
had never seen such a look in his face before. 
“E told you that the subject was not to be men- 


“Not to other people, but my speaking of it to 
him could not matter.” 

“Tt does matter a great deal. Men are sensi- 
tive about such things. He chose to make his 
will, but he may not choose to be reminded of it.” 
“a He most distinctly denied having made a 

” 

“ He chose to deny it.” 

“ What, he chose to tell a deliberate lie? No, 
Dr. Carrick ; I would never believe that of Eus- 
tace Tregonnell. * 
“You would not believe, indeed! and pray 
what do you know of Eustace Tregonnell, or of 
psychology? What do you know of the eccen- 
tricities of the human intellect? Mr. Tregonnell 
is extremely eccentric. There are people who call 
him mad.” 

Hester was paleas death. Mad! That awful 
word froze her young blood. Might not that be, 
indeed, the clew to the mystery? She had heard 
Eustace Tregonnell acknowledge that will with 
the same lips which afterward denied having 
made it. There could be no cheat, no juggle, 
there. His own voice had declared the fact. 

“Tf he is mad, the will is useless,” she said. 

“You are a clever lawyer, no doubt, young 
lady. I suppose you have never heard of testa- 
mentary capacity, which may exist in a patient 
subject to intervals of mania. A holograph will, 
ae pb er, poem than Eustace Tre. 
gonnell, w: stronger opposi- 
rapa be offered to any will of 

“He is not mad,” protested Hester. “His 
brain is as clear as mine.” 

“Very likely. He merely reproves your im- 
mater in speaking of a forbidden subject, by 

that he ever made a will.” 
ester was more unhappy after that conversa- 
tion with Dr. Carrick than she had been before. 
She had formed a high estimate of Mr. Tregon- 
nell’s character. The idea that he could tell a 





deliberate falsehood was horrible to her. Yet it 
was almost worse to think of him as a madman. 
And who but a madman would have looked her 
calmly in the face and denied a fact which she 
had seen with her eyes, and attested with her sig- 
nature ? 

“Tf he is mad,” she said to herself, “ ‘my poor 
woman’s wit must keep watch for him.” 

And then, for the first time, a secret that had 
lain hidden in her heart for many days past came 
boldly forth into the light, and looked Hester 
Rushton in the face. She loved him—she, the 
obscure orphan, the dependent on a poor man’s 
charity, blessed with neither beauty nor accom- 
— a humble household drudge—she 
loved Eustace Tregonnell, the proudest and rich- 
est land-owner in that part of the country. She 
blushed rosy red, and hid her face from the bold, 
glad sunlight, abashed and stricken by the discov- 
ery. How could she dare to lift her eyes to that 
perfect face, to think of Eustace Tregonnell as a 
oe on the same level with her insignificant 
self ? 

“ But I don’t think of him as my equal,” she 
said to herself; “not for worlds would I have 
him come down to my level. He is my bright 
particular star. I only want to look up to him 
and worship him all the days of my life.” 

The idea of some evil mystery in that scene of 
the will haunted her perpetually. She began to 
have a horror of the house that sheltered her— 
that strange old house, with its long narrow pas- 
sages, winding stairs, queer little closets, many 
doors, and ghostly reputation. She began to have 
a horror of her benefactor, Dr. Carrick, Dear as 
Eustace Tregonnell’s society was to her, she long- 
ed for him to depart upon his yachting expedition. 

June began with stormy winds and driving 
rains, and the yachting expedition was put off. 
Indeed, Mr. Tregonnell seemed in no hurry to 
leave St. Hildred House. He appeared perfectly 
happy, idling in the garden while Hester weeded 
her flower beds, or reading to her while she 
worked in her favorite seat by a window that 
looked seaward. 

One evening, however, he announced his inten- 
tion of running up to Plymouth at the end of 
that week. 

“T want to see my lawyer. Can you guess 
what I am going to do, Dr. Carrick ?” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” answered the doc- 
tor, sipping his tea. 

Hester and the doctor were seated at the lamp- 
lit tea table. Mr. Tregonnell was standing with 
his back to the empty fire-place, looking down at 
them. 

“I am going to make my will. It’s a disa- 
greeable operation, and reminds one unpleasant- 
ly of one’s mortality. But I suppose every man 
ought to go through it. Isha’n’t forget you, doc- 
tor; nor you, Hester. Let me see: a mourning 
ring, I suppose, will be an appropriate mark of 
my gratitude to you, doctor; and a silver thimble 
will form a pleasing memento of my friendship for 
you, Miss Rushton.” 

Dr. Carrick joined in Mr. Tregonnell’s cheery 
laughter, but he cast a furtive glance at Hester, 
who sat looking downward, very pale in the lamp- 
light. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FOR LOVE AND LIFE. 


Sr. Hitprep Hovse was said to be haunted. 
There was hardly an inhabitant of the village who 
would not have vouched for the fact. Noises had 
been heard ; ghosts had been seen at intervals, and 
by divers persons, ever since the oldest inhabitant’s 
childhood. The exact form of the apparition, or 
the precise nature of the noises, was not easy to 
determine, since every one gave a different descrip- 
tion, and almost every one’s knowledge was de- 
rived from hearsay. Till very lately Hester Rush- 
ton had laughed at these rumors, and had never 
known what it was to feel a thrill of fear in the 
musty old passages, or to shudder as the gather- 
ing twilight peopled the corners of the panelled 
rooms with shadows. Now all was changed ; she 
was nervous and apprehensive. She started at a 
shadow, and fancied she heard a human voice mix- 
ed with the night winds that sobbed in the wide 
old chimneys. One night she was disturbed by 
sounds that seemed distinctly human: heavy 
ae footsteps moving close to the head of 

r bed. 


She started up and lighted her candle, con- 
vinced that there was some one in the room. 
Yet she had bolted her door before going to bed. 

The room was empty, but again she heard foot- 
steps moving stealthily close at hand. 

“The cupboard,” she thought. “There is some 
one in that cupboard.” 

It was a long narrow cupboard, a kind of in- 
closed passage between her room and Mr. Tre- 
gonnell’s, There was a third door in this cup- 
board, opening on to a corkscrew staircase that 
led down to the servants’ offices. But this stair- 
case was rarely used, the door leading into Mr. 
Tregonnell’s room was never opened, and the 
cupboard was only a receptacle for disused and 
forgotten lumber. 

Hester unlocked the cupboard and looked in. 
A man was in the act of escaping by the door 
that opened on the staircase. She pursued him, 
candle in hand, her heart beating violently. 

Something told her that this was Dr. Carrick, 
who had been paying a stealthy visit to his pa- 
tient’s room; but, to her surprise, on the first 
step of the stairs David Skelter turned and faced 
her, with his finger on his lip, and a look that 
implored her forbearance. 

“Oh, please, miss, don’t say any thing. I’m 
not doing any harm.” 

“But why are you here—hiding in this cup- 
board—in the middle of the night?” 

“Tt isn’t the middle of the night, miss, 
uneasy about master.” 

“Wh ” 


I was 


“Well, miss, to be candid, I don’t like the 
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doctor’s goings on. I’ve had my suspicions of 
him for a long time. It’s too much like witch- 
craft the power he’s got over my master. It 
isn’t natural, you know, miss, and I happened 
to find out that he’d been putting it into peo- 
ple’s heads that my master wasn’t to be treated 
like a rational being, and that turned me against 
him, and made me think that there was some- 
thing wrong going on.” 

“But what wrong can Dr. Carrick do your 
master, David?” asked Hester, with her earnest 
eyes searching the young man’s face. 

“Oh, miss, can I trust you? Are you a friend 
or a foe?” 

“T am a friend to Mr. Tregonnell, David; a 
sincere one.” 

“Yes, I believe it, miss; I’ve seen that, and I 
know something more. I know that he’s a friend 
to you—more than a friend, nearer and dearer. 
He’s been happier and better since he’s known 
you. But I can’t make the doctor out. He’s 
too dark for me. Do you see that cupboard 
door?” pointing to the door opening into Mr. 
Tregonnell’s room. “The other morning, when 
I was putting away my master’s things, it struck 
me that we might as well have the use of this 
cupboard. I tried the door and found it locked 
inside. I could see the nozzle of the key in it. 
Then it struck me that this cupboard door 
must communicate with some other room or pas- 
sage, and then I remembered the door at the 
head of these stairs which I'd never seen open. 
I came round by the stairs and examined the 
cupboard, and I found a little shutter or flap 
opening in that door—it had been made for ven- 
tilation, I suppose—through which I could look 
into my master’s room. And that very night, 
feeling uneasy about him in my mind, after I'd 
gone up to bed I crept down again and looked 
through the little shutter to see if he was all 
right. And there I saw—” 

“What, David? It was very wrong to play 
the spy upon your master.” 

“T saw the doctor conjuring him—hocussing 
him, miss.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“So, miss—like this.” 

And David made solemn passes with his hands 
before Hester’s face. 

“He did that, miss, and sent master to —< 
as quiet as a lamb. Now I don’t like to thin 
that any man should have the power of sending 
my master to sleep.” 

Hester heard him in silence, deadly pale, 
breathless. She had the clew to the mystery 
now. It was mesmeric influence that composed 
the patient’s restless mind to sleep; it was un- 
der mesmeric influence that Eustace Tregonnell 
had written and signed the will, of which in 
his waking state he knew Et Among the 
books which Mr. T: Il brought her, 
and one which she had read with deepest inter- 
est, was Bulwer’s Strange Story. She had read 
also that thrilling story, by the same author, The 
House and the Brain, and the doctrines of mag- 
netic influence were not unknown to her. Dr. 
Carrick was just the kind of man—studious, 
passionless, self-contained—to exert such influ- 
ence, to be familiar with that unholy art. He 
had used his power to get a will executed—a 
will which doubtless bestowed more upon him 
than the legacy he had spoken of to Hester. 
But that will would give him nothing so long as 


Eustace Tregonnell lived, and Eustace Hl 
was at least eighteen years his junior. How re- 
mote must be the benefit which Dr. Carrick could 


hope for from that will! Again, it would be can- 
celled, mere waste paper, the moment Mr. Tre- 
gonnell made another will, and he talked of do- 
ing so at the end of the week. All through the 
night Hester lay broad awake, thinking of Dr. 
Carrick, and trying to fathom his motive for a 
deed which was, to her mind, as dark a crime as 
the worst forgery that had ever been perpetrated. 

“The will is made, and he will be eager to 
profit by it,” she thought, with an icy thrill of 
horror creeping through her veins. “He is no 
longer interested in prolonging his patient’s life. 
He must wish for his death, for he would not 
have committed this crime if he were not greedy 
of money. He will want to prevent Mr. Tregon- 
nell’s making a second will, and how is he to do 
that?” 

How, save by the worst and last of crimes— 
secret murder ? 

A wild terror seized upon Hester as she saw 
herself face to face with this hideous thought. 
The idea, having once taken hold of her, was not 
to be thrust out of her mind. How else but by 
Eustace Tregonnell’s speedy death could the doc- 
tor profit by his crime? His profession gave 
him a fatal power. He had the keys of life and 
death in his hand, and Eustace trusted him with 
blind, unquestioning faith. 

“T will not leave him in a secret enemy’s 
hand,” she thought; “TI will tell him every thing 
to-morrow. I owed gratitude and affection to my 
cousin, while I believed him a good and honora- 
ble man. I owe nothing to a traitor.” 

She rose at her usual early hour, with a tor- 
turing headache, and hands burning with fever. 
She was startled when she saw her altered face 
in the glass. 

“T hope I am not going to be ill,” she said to 
herself, “ just when I want the utmost strength 
and clearness of mind.” 

It was an effort to dress, an effort to crawl 
down stairs and take her place at the breakfast 
table. She was obliged to omit those small du- 
ties which had been her daily task—the finishing 
touches to the dusting and polishing of the fur- 
niture, the arrangement of a bowl of freshly cut 
flowers for the table. 

The day was hopelessly wet, a dull gray sky, 
a straight down-pour that shut out every thing 
except the sullen waste of leaden sea, crested 
with long lines of vivid whiteness. There was no 
chance of Mr. Tregonnell going to Plymouth on 
such a day as this, 





Dr. Carrick looked curiously at his cousin’s 


fore the doctor had finished his first cup of tea. 

He was not slow to perceive that i 
was Ww with Hester. 

“Good heavens, Miss Rushton, how ill you are 
looking !” he exclaimed. 

“1 do not feel very well. I had a wakeful 
night.” 

“Why, what should keep you awake ?” asked 
Dr. Carrick, looking sharply up at her. 

“T hardly know. My mind was full of queer 
fancies. That awful story of Bulwer’s haunted 
me—the story you read to me a few days ago, Mr. 
Tregonnell.” 

“ Well, it is rather uncanny,” answered Eustace. 
“T am so sorry I read it to you. I ought to have 
considered that your nerves would be more sen- 
sitive than mine. I read it to you merely as a 
work of art, a masterpiece of graphic style.” 

“T was very foolish to think of it as a reality,” 
said Hester. 

Dr. Carrick laid his fingers on her wrist. 

“You had better go to bed, and stay there, if 
you don’t want to be seriously ill,” he said; “ you 
are in a high fever as it is.” 

. So vam answered Hester; “I have all 
sorts of things to do.” 

“Of course. A woman always fancies the 
earth will stop if she takes her hand off the ma- 
chinery that makes it go round. I am sure you 


done to-morrow. [If it’s a question of din- 
ner, that clever fellow, Skelter, will cook for you. 
If it’s any fiddle-faddle about the house, a muslin 
curtain to be ironed, or a chintz chair-cover to be 
mended, let it stand over till you are well. I 
shall be at home all. day, if I’m wanted. I’ve 
no urgent cases, and it would be too cruel to take 
a horse out of his stable unnecessarily on such a 
day as this.” 

Hester remembered many such days on which 
Dr. Carrick had spared neither himself nor his 
horse. She was obliged to submit to his orders 
and go back to bed, for she was really too ill to 
resist him. She laid herself down dressed upon 
the outside of the counterpane, with her thick 


given worlds to have seen Eustace Tregonnell 
alone, to have told him all she had discovered, all 
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might. 
After about ten minutes she heard the doctor’s 


step coming along the from his own room. 
He knocked ly at Mr. ell’s door, was 
told to enter, and entered. the door closed, 


Hester heard the patient say, 

“Upon my word, doctor, I don’t believe I need 
your ministrations to-night. I feel honestly 
sleepy.” 

Here the door was firmly shut, and on this side 
Hester could hear no more. 

She went quietly back to the closet, and drew 
near the sliding shutter. At the same moment 
the door leading to the servants’ staircase was 
cautiously opened, and David Skelter crept in. 

All was dark in the closet. It was by intuition 
only that Hester knew the intruder. One rash 
exclamation from him, and she was betrayed. 
She put one hand over his mouth, grasping his 
wrist firmly with the other, and whispered in his 
ear 


“Not a word, not a movement. I am going to 
watch with you to night.” And then, with in- 
finite caution, she slid back the shutter for about 
an inch, and looked into the room. 

Eustace Tregonnell was lying outside the bed, 
wrapped in his long velvet dressing-gown, in an 
attitude of supreme repose. Dr. Carrick was 
seated beside the bed, his hands moving slowly 
in mesmerical passes before the patient’s dreamy 
eyes. In less than a quarter of an hour Mr. Tre- 
gonnell had sunk into a mesmeric sleep, profound, 
peaceful, death-like. 

So far there was no wrong done. The patient 
was consentient: mesmerism had exerted a heal- 
ing influence over mind and body; mesmerism 
had been Dr. Carrick’s only treatment. 

“That’s all, miss,” whispered David. “He'll 





go away now, and leave master to sleep it out. 


It’s against nature that one man should be able 
to send another to sleep, and I don’t like it.” 

“ There is no harm in it, David,” replied Hester. 

But the doctor did not leave his patient. He 
withdrew from the bed, and stood, with his back 
to the mantel-piece, intently watchful of the sleep- 
er. This lasted for more than five minutes ; Hes- 
ter still watching from the shutter, David close 
at her side. 

And now Dr. Carrick crept stealthily across 
the room to the dressing-table, opened the medi- 
cine chest, and took out a bottle. 

“ It’s the chloroform, miss,” whispered David. 
“T know the bottle.” 

This word chloroform awakened a vague fear 
in Hester’s mind, She felt as if she were on the 
threshold of some hideous discovery. 

“David,” she whispered, close in the valet’s 
ear, “ run down softly, as fast as you can go, open 
the street door, and ring the bell. Quick ! quick!” 

The man obeyed without understanding her. 
His shoeless feet ran swiftly down the stairs. 

Dr. Carrick went back to the bed, took the 
stopper out of the bottle, and deliberately poured 
the whole of the contents on Eustace Tregon- 
nell’s pillow. The patient lay on his side, with 
his face toward the fire-place. The doctor sprin- 
kled the chloroform exactly under his nostrils. 
Then with a delicate hand, as carefully as if he 
had been covering the face of a sick child for 
whom sleep was the sole chance of cure,he drew 
the light coverlet over Eustace Tregonnell’s head, 
and stood looking down at the shrouded figure 
with an evil smile on his face. 

In the next instant the street-door bell was 
ringing violently. 

“ Great Heaven! who can it be at such a time ?” 
cried the doctor, hurrying from the room, with a 
backward, uneasy glance at the bed. 

Hester unlocked the closet door and rushed 
into Mr. Tregonnell’s room as the doctor disap- 

She threw back the coverlet from the 

sleeper’s face, snatched the pillow from under 
his head, dashed cold water over head and face, 
flung open the window to the cool, moist, night 
air, all without loss of an instant. She, who all 
day had been powerless to lift her head from the 
pillow, seemed in those terrible moments endowed 
with strength. 
Eustace stirred, faintly at first; then, as Hes- 
ter dashed more water into his face, his eyes slow- 
ly opened, he gave a struggling sigh, and at last 
raised his head and looked at her, with eyes that 
expressed only vague wonder. 

“ What are you doing?” he asked. “ What is 
the matter ?” 

“T think I have saved your life,” she said, 
quietly; and then, her brain suddenly reeling, 
she fell in a heap on the floor beside his bed, not 
unconscious, only giddy and helpless. 

Dr. Carrick came back, saw his intended victim 
sitting up with his eyes open, and his cousin on 
the ground by the bed. A glance told him that 
the game was lost. He did not understand how 
it had how Hester came there—but 
he knew that his scheme was a failure. 

“What the devil have you been doing to me, 
Dr. Carrick ?” Eustace, i 
amiable mood after awakening 
consciousness to find himself in a pool of water. 
“Have you been experimenting in hydropathy ? 
And, heavens! what an odor of chloroform ! 
My must have been drenched with it.” 

“You were restless, and I sprinkled a few 
drops on your pillow. In the name of decency, 
Hester, what are you doing here ?” 

The girl rose to her feet, steadied herself with 
a great effort, and looked her kinsman full in the 
face. David Skelter had followed the doctor up 
stairs, and stood on the threshold, ready to rush 
to his master’s aid the moment he was wanted. 

“T know all that has happened to-night,” said 
Hester, with those steady eyes on the doctor’s 
face. “I saw all—David and I; we were both 

ing you through the little shutter in that 
You forgot that shutter, did you 
not? I saw you empty the bottle of chloroform 
on the pillow, and draw the coverlet over your 
patient’s head. You were trying to suffocate 
him. I suppose suffocation of that kind leaves 
no trace. You have got your patient’s will—the 
will that leaves you every thing, no doubt ; and 
all you wanted was to get rid of your patient. 
You have failed this time. David, take care of 
your master—neither his property nor his life is 
safe in this house.” - 

“Devil!” cried the doctor, beside himself. 
“Liar! Dirt that I picked up out of the gutter— 
@ pauper who must have begged or starved but 
for my help! A pretty story to hatch against 
me, forsooth! Mr. Tregonnell, David, I call you 
both to witness that this woman is either a luna- 
tic or the most outrageous liar that ever drew the 
breath of life.” 

“This woman is my future wife,” said Eustace 
Tregonnell, rising from the bed, and supporting 
Hester’s tottering figure with his arm. “ Yes, 
Hester, you will let it be so, will you not? I of- 
fer you the life you have saved. It is no new 
thought, love ; it has been my pleasant day-dream 
for a month past. David, you scoundrel, pack 
my portmanteau this instant. Dr. Carrick, I shall 
have the felicity of leaving your hospitable abode 
early to-morrow, but I shall take Miss Rushton 
with me, and find a more desirable residence for 
her, with our good old vicar and his family, until 
the Church can make her mistress of Tregonnell 
Manor. Now, Hester, my dear, go back to your 
room and lock your door. I don’t think Dr. Car- 
rick will try his chloroform treatment on you; he 
knows that David and I understand him.” 

The baffled villain stood, pale, silent, scarcely 
breathing—an image of humanity frozen into 
marble. Then he roused himself slowly, gave a 
profound sigh, and walked to the door. 

On the threshold he turned and looked steadily 
at his patient. 

“The night I first saw you I was inclined to 
think you a madman, Mr. Tregonnell,” he said, 





deliberately ; “now I know that you are one. I 
shall be heartily glad to get rid of such a danger- 
ous inmate. My house is not certified for the 
reception of lunatics; and if your habits were 
known, I should get into trouble. Take care of 
your master, David. He’ll want a strait-waistcoat 
before you have been much longer in his service.” 

“That’s a lie, and you know it,” David retorted, 
bluntly. 

Mr. Tregonnell took Hester to the vicarage ear- 
ly next morning. He told the vicar every thing, 
and confided the young lady to his friendly care, 
pending her marriage. The vicar had a comfort- 
able wife, and grown-up daughters; and Hester 
spent a month among these new friends—a month 
that was like one long dream of delight, for did 
not Eustace Tregonnell dedicate all his days to 
her society ? 

St. Hildred House was left empty within a few 
hours of Mr. Tregonnell’s departure. The maid- 
of-all-work was paid and dismissed without warn- 
ing. Dr. Carrick told her that he had a letter 
from London which obliged him to leave St. Hil- 
dred without an hour’s delay. A rich relative 
was dying—a relative likely to leave Dr. Carrick 
a handsome fortune. 

This fiction decently covered the doctor’s re- 
treat. He was soon lost in the labyrinth he knew 
so well. Despair had fastened its grip upon his 
soul. He had tried honesty; he had tried fraud 
and crime. Both had failed. 

“T am one of those unlucky mortals born to 
fail,” he told himself. “ Pas de chance. Neither 
God nor the devil will help me.” 

Dr. Carrick made another appeal to the devil. 
He started in a disreputable neighborhood as a 
practitioner of the lowest order—a practitioner 
who stuck at nothing. For a time things went 
well with him, and he made money. Then came 
a scandal, imprisonment, disgrace; and Dr. Car- 
rick went down to the very bottom of the social 
gulf, never to rise again. 

For Hester and her lover life holds nothing but 
happiness. They spend six months of every year 
cruising in the brightest waters, anchoring by the 
fairest shores, and the rest of their days at Tre- 
gonnell Manor, where, being wealthy and gener- 
ous, they are universally beloved. 

THE END. 





RUGS, TEA TABLES, ETC. 


T is taken for granted that every one in these 
days would like a Turkish rug before the fire 
or at the threshold, but it is also supposed that 
only the favored few possess the means with 
which to buy so costly an article. Why, then, 
since ingenious women can make their own cur- 
tains, table-covers, and even their chairs and 
sofas, should they not use those skillful fingers 
at rug-making as well? The process is very sim- 
ple; our grandmothers understood and practiced 
it; but where the results of their handiwork were 
coarse in quality and unartistic in design, we of 
the present day, having the example of the real 
Turkish rugs before us, can take from them pat- 
terns which will make our rugs almost equal them 
in beauty. 

The body of the rug is made of the best bur- 
laps—a coarse, heavy cloth formerly used only for 
packing furniture, flour sacks, and other like pur- 
poses, but for which there is now a great demand 
for many varieties of fancy-work. Having pro- 
cured a piece of burlaps of a suitable size (it will be 
best to begin with a small rug for the threshold), 
we must stretch it over a simple frame made of 
four strips of board about two inches wide and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick. This frame may 
be supported over the backs of chairs or in any 
other convenient manner. It can easily be nail- 
ed together at home, or any carpenter will make 
it for a nominal price. The other articles need- 
ed are hooks with wooden handles—a steel cro- 
chet needle as fine as will hold the yarn will an- 
swer the purpose—and coarse skein yarn, which 
may be bought in plain colors for seventy-five 
cents and in mixed colors for forty cents a pound. 

After the burlaps is tightly stretched over the 
frame, the design must next be sketched upon it. 
If the worker is fortunate enough to have a Per- 
sian or Turkish carpet before her, the pattern can 
be taken without any alteration from that; she 
can take some few of the set figures for a centre, 
and make a border of harmonized colors around 
it. Pretty designs may also be taken from many 
of the new Brussels carpetings, or if she is in- 
genious she can draw from her own fancy, per- 
haps making a centre of interlaced diamonds or 
squares, with a border of parallel lines in a sin- 
gle shade, with Turkish figures of the varying 
colors between, or she can copy the pretty pat- 
terns furnished in the Bazar. In all cases it is 
better to sketch the design first on paper, then 
on the burlaps, using colored chalks to mark the 
different shades. When this is satisfactorily ac- 
complished, take the yarn of the color first need- 
ed (the rug may be started at the border or the 
centre at pleasure), hold it in the left hand against 
the under side of the burlaps, and with the hook 
in the right hand draw it through to the upper 
side, making a standing loop about an eighth of 
an inch in height. Still holding the yarn firmly 
against the under side, draw through another 
loop close enough to the first to make the two 
stand side by side without crowding. Continue, 
after this manner, drawing through the loops un- 
til the part or figure of the rug which is to be 
covered with that color is entirely filled. As you 
proceed, cut open the loops with a pair of scissors, 
and when the figure or strip of bordering is thus 
finished it will be found to have a rich, velvety ap- 
pearance strongly resembling that of a real Per- 
sian or Turkish rug. As may be seen, the method 
of working is very simple, it can easily be learned 
by a child, and the result will amply repay one 
for the time and labor expended thereon. Ravel- 
lings of Brussels or ingrain carpets may be used 
for filling in one of these rugs. In that case no 
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design need be drawn, as the beauty of a rug of 
this kind depends entirely upon the absence ef 
any pattern and the harmonious blending of 
many colors. 

The little four-o'clock tea tables are not only 
pretty additions to the furniture of the room, but 
will be found very convenient as well. They may 
be used on many occasions, being so light that 
they can easily be moved hither and thither, 
placed in a convenient position at one’s right 
hand when serving the afterncon cup of tea to 
the friend who has just dropped in for a socia! 
chat, or they may be used for the evening game 
of cards. For their manufacture the services of 
the “ family carpenter” must again be called into 
requisition, Let him make of pine wood or black- 


walnut a simple stand with a round top and three 
crossed legs, and only twenty-seven inches in 
height, the peculiarity of these little tea tables 
being in the lowness of their stature. Any 1 

terial which pleases the fancy may be used to 
cover the top of the stand—flannel, cloth, velvet, 
plush, silk reps, or Canton flannel, in whatever 
color one pleases. There is a material, called 
mummy cloth, strongly resembling Turkish tow- 
elling, but firmer in texture, which is much used 
for this purpose. Having selected the covering, 
cut it to fit the top of the stand and large enough 
to cover the edge, which should be about half 
an inch in thickness. If this cover be embellish- 
ed with a graceful design, covering about a quar- 
ter of its surface, either in embroidery or crewel- 


work, it will be much prettier in effect. Tack 
this cover neatly over the top of the stand, then 
with gilt-headed nails tack on the border, This 
border may be of deep fringe to match or con- 
trast with the color of the covering, or it may 
consist of the same material cut into deep points 
or scallops, and ornamented with embroidery or 
feather stitchings in different colored silks. If 
the stand is of pine wood, the legs must be paint- 
ed black. 

Innumerable are the articles which can be 
ornamented and made beautiful by one who has 
an eye for deeorative effeets, and is able to wield 
a brush—tables and hanging cabinets with in- 
serted tiles, sconces with painted black wood 
panels for a background, and the pretty mir- 


rors with painted frames.. These mirrors, are 
generally small, eighteen inches by twenty-three 
being an appropriate size. The frames may be 
made by a picture-framer, and should have heav- 
ily gilded bevelled edges about three inches in 
width, An appropriate design may then be paint- 
ed thereon, either in the four corners, the middle 
of the four sides, partly around two of the sides, 
or entirely around, thus forming a complete bor- 
der, These frames are sometimes made of cher- 
ry wood, ebonized, or if one can not paint, a pine 
frame may be covered with maroon or black vel- 
vet and ornamented with silver nails. When the 
frame is completed, handsome plate-glass should 
be inserted, and the result will give a charming 
piece of parlor or bedroom ornamentation, 
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Wall-Pocket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue back of this pocket is of 
card-board, and is covered on the 
wrong side with white lustring. 
On the otitside the upper part is 
covered with pink and the lower 
part with white satin over a thin 
layer of wadding. The pink satin 








Borders for Children’s 
Lingerie.—White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are worked on ba- 
tiste, nansook, or linen in overcast, 
herring-bone, and button-hole stitch 
with fine embroidery cotton. 
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Emprowrry Desien ror Pockets, ere, 
APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Watt-Pocker, Fie. 1. 


is puffed at the bottom and pleated toward the point. 
Embroidered lozenges are set on in puffs (see Fig. 2). 
For the foundation use pinked white cloth, cut the 
flowers of pink and 
the centre of yellow 
cloth, and the buds 
and - leaves of olive 
green cloth. The 
flowers are applied in 
point Russe with pink 


Brush Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus basket is made of black polished cane rods, 
finished on the ends with beads, and is furnished on 
the inside with a back 
and front of card-board. 
Cover the card-board on 
the outside with light 
fawn - color- 
ed perforated 


8 in k “ 
board, on ilk and in knotted 
which —ap- stitch with yellow silk, 
ply _ similar and the buds and 
perforated leaves are fastened 

f 





board in a 
darker shade. 
The _ perforated 
board is sewed 
on the founda- 
tion with back 
stitches of white 
silk and double 
cross stitches of 
light fawn-color- 
ed silk. The 
foundation is em- 
broidered besides 
in point Russe 
with fawn-color- 
ed silk in two 
shades. The 
back is covered 
on the out- 
side with brown x 
pressed paper. Fig. 1.—Bavsn Basxer, 
The basket is [See Fig. 2.] 
lined with silver 
paper. Dark brown chenille covers .the seam 
made by setting on the cover. The colors can be i : Hit HARD p Ht | 
varied at pleasure. : a || |e ag | 
| i} 


i} 
| 


on in chain 
and _—_ tent 
stitch with 
olive green 
silk. The 
seam made 
by setting 
on the up 
eT cover 
s concealed 
"y ruches 
of pink sat- 
in ribbon. 
The top 
is finished 
with a bow of similar 
ribbon. For the front 
of the pocket cut of 
muslin one piece to 
suit the size of the 
lower part of the back, 
cover it on the outside 
with pink satin, which 
is arranged partly in 
pleats and partly in 
puffs to correspond 

“aS with the upper part of the back, and is trimmed 
4 ly SAM Mt, y with similar pieces of embroidery. The front is 
an /¥ vi i i lined with white satin. The seam made by join- 

. My | ing on the front is covered with overlapping loops 

yi 


" y 
a Hit | 


Tciiz, Lace Apriication, anp Lace Ficnv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Fig. 15 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror Cuupren’s Lincerig. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Caipren’s Lingeriz. 
Wuite Emprowery, Waurre Emproiery. 





Hitt) Fig. 1.—W ati-Pocxer. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

















Fig. 2.—Derrai or Brusa Basket, Fie. 1. 
APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Prtarm Ciora Duster. Fig. 2.—Srrirep Grenapine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-5. Fig. 2.—Triuvine ror Petticoats. 


Fig. 1.—Troimina ror Perricoats. 
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of pink satin ribbon as shown by the illustration. 
Upright loops of similar ribbon edge the top of 
the front. Bows of pink satin ribbon complete 
the trimming. 


Design for Pockets, ete.—Application 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on a page 501. 

For this embroid dation of red cloth, 
and apply the lilies-of- laovaley of white cloth in point 
Russe with white silk, and the leaves of olive green 
cloth in tent stitch with silk of the same color. The 
stems and sprays are worked in point Russe and tent 
stitch with olive green silk. 








ANSWERS T1'0 0 ORRESPONDEN TS. 


F. N. K.—See infants’ cloaks in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
XL. Trim it with ruffles of needle-work. 

Mas. A. M. R.—Get a piqué long sacque for a cloak 
for your babe, Trim it with embroidered frills and 
pearl buttons. Get eitheralace cap or aturban. Soft 
kid shoes buttoned on the sides are suitable; pink, 
buff, and black kid shoes are used. 

M. E. J.—Trim grass linen with white Smyrna lace, 
or else écra Cluny. Put a jabot of the lace on a plain 
front, if you like, or else lay the linen in pleats for a 
vest. Trim both the upper and lower sides of the 
scarf; also the ends. Put lace frills on the wrists. 

Mrs. H. L J.—Raw silk flannel costs 75 cents a yard, 
and resembles Canton flannel in its fleecy appearance. 
Cachemire des Indes is from $2 to $4 a yard, is soft, fine- 
ly twilled wool with a few fleecy hairs at intervals, and 
is like the plain centres of camel’s-hair shawls. We do 
not send samples to our readers, nor furnish them with 
addresses, 

T. G. A.—Get white Swiss muslin for a young girl's 
dress, and trim with pleatings, Valenciennes, and rib- 
bon bows, 

Mas. H. O.—For a young lady's graduating dress get 
white organdy muslin, and make it up with a princesse 
polonaise striped downward with insertion either of 
Swiss embroidery or of Valenciennes. Have a demi- 
trained skirt trimmed with knife-pleatings, and use 
white watered ribbon for bows. 

T. G. K.—The French coat pattern is becoming 
alike to slender and to stout figures. 

M. B.—Your gray linen would make a pretty 
short princesse suit trimmed with the gray lace. The 
cut paper pattern is illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. XI. 
A white linen lawn dress should be made with a yoke 
and pleated waist, a washer-woman over-skirt, and a 
demi-trained skirt. Trim with white Smyrna lace. 
The pattern of the pleated basque has been sent you. 
For the grenadine use the polonaise pattern; the 
waist will need a silk lining, or else it will not be 
serviceable. 

Cuzistixr.—Two colors are very much used in prin- 
cesse suits, The pattern sent you may be made in one 
color or in two. Your suggestions about the suit are 
very good. 

P. T. 8.—Read answer just given “Christine.” Also 
read the description of the Short Princesse Suit in La- 
zar No. 25, Vol. XI. 

L. C. A.—The stitches used in Holbein-work were 
described in Bazar Nos, 14 and 16, Vol. IX. 

K. L. A.—We know nothing about the article in 
qaestion, and, of course, can not vouch for it. 

Sussortser.—Lavender silk will be more suitable 
than brown for your quief'wedding and reception 
dress. The cuffs and collar of white lace will be ap- 
propriate. You do not want a neck-tie for nice dress- 
ing. Fasten the collar with your breast-pin, put a frill 
of lace or of crépe lisse above the collar, and wear a 
large cluster of flowers on the left side of your corsage, 
wherever best suits your figure. Your gloves and 
those of the groom should be white, 

Apprr.—Your brown is a fashionable shade, and 
should be lightened by cream-color or beige. 

Connetia B. B.—Use the pattern of the French Coat 
Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL, for your 
black silk, The summer silk will look well made by 
pattern of Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front 
illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XI. For her travel- 
ling dress get twilled de bége, and make by the pat- 
tern of the Short Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No, 21, Vol. XL 

Mus. 8. M. D.—We take Canadian currency. 

Attor Virernta.—A bride’s tulle veil may be hemmed, 
bat it most often has a raw edge smoothly cut. It 
then loses itself in the folds of the dress, and is pret- 
tier for having no defined edge. 

L. M. H.—Your sample of soft damassée silk is a styl- 
ish beige shade, and should not be dyed. With the 
help of your new piece for a long princesse back you 
can probably have a princesse polonaise with basque 
front and an apron over-skirt, made by the pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 18, Vol. XI 

Mary Euma.—Your shade of gray silk should be 
lightened by the light mastic gray bourette, or else 
damask silk. Use the new material for a princesse po- 
lonaise with basque front like a pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XI. 

Bionve Crana.—We do not recommend any appli- 
cation to make bionde hair retain its color. Keep the 
scalp well cleansed and in a healthy state, and the hair 
well brushed, and you will not need nostrums to pre- 
serve its color. 

Vioxssune.—We do not “know of any perfectly 
harmless remedy to prevent light hair from turning 

ray.” 

H. A, C.—Your seal brown velvet trimming will be 
suitable for a beige-colored chip bonnet or an English 
round hat. What you call a chemiloon is a garment 
similar to one of which a pattern is given in the prin- 
cesse lingerie illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XI. It 
consists of a chemise waist or corset cover with draw- 
ers cut in the lower part. 

C. L, B.—Percale and other wash dresses for morn- 
ing use at the summer resorts will be worn short. 





FAT PEOPLE. 

CorruLent people can be reduced from two to 
five pounds per week without starvation, by using 
Allan’s Anti-Fat—a purely vegetable "and per- 
fectly harmless remedy. It acts on the food in 
the stomach, neutralizing all saccharine and olea- 
ginous matter. 

883 WasurneTton Sr., Boston, Mass., May 21st, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —Without special change of diet, 
two bottles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four 
and one-half pounds 

Yours respectfully, M. A. Bosu. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have 
been received by the Botanic Medicine Co. Anti- 
Fat sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night, The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood, For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Aen, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 








Burnetr’s Cocoarne soothes the irritated scalp, 
removes the dandruff, and affords a rich lustre 
to the hair. 





Dramonps at a great sacrifice, $5 and 
sent free. R. Humpuneys, 819 hob my “Reh 73 
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whether from other patterns or 
themselves, a sale by Newsdealers 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person acligh — 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a deligh 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the zum 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


PARISIAN MOSAICS. 


These beautiful Mosaics, which have just been pro- 
duced by an in ous inventor, rival the exquisite and 
costly Florentine Mosaics in their hardness, lustre, and 
brilliancy of ane while they are sold at a price 
within the ee of the million. Mosaics of del cate 
floral designs on an ows foundation are made up in 
Brooches, -Rings, Sleeve-Buttons, &c., in tasteful 
settings, and may be had of the leading jewellers, 

AITKIN, LAMBERT, & CO., 
118 E. Madison St., 


Chicago, Tl. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
Bible to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, ek and bladder that ever been 
offered. 








a specialty. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 
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CREWEL WORK, K, fancy work, described 
aN oy diane Cutlogne, Sent fon 108 Walker #8, N. ¥. 


NEW .YORK Se Oe 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
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FASHION-PLATE, 
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As we have just received a delayed Importation of French Underclothing, we shall, until August 25th, 
offer the most desirable styles, as illustrated above, AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFICE, These 
garments are ALLL made of French Percale—very much finer, far cooler, and much more durable than our 
best muslins—and they are emtirely sewed and embroidered BY HAND. The superior 
character of hand sewing and hand embroidering to machine work need not be stated. We place before all 
the opportunity of obtaining the finest French Underclothing at far lower prices than they could be pur- 
chased in Paris. This opportunity will not occur again in years to come. 

No. 1 represents a Band Chemise; front trimmed with 10 clusters, each of 6 tiny hand-sewed tucks; 
band, front, and sleeves edged with hand-embroidered scallop. Price $1 25, (Same design, of finest linen, 
price $2 39.) No, 2. Sacque Chemise, buttoned on the shoulder, trimmed like No.1. Price $1 25. 
No. 3. Sacque buttoned on the shoulder; front trimmed with clusters of tiny tucks; band and 
sleeves edged with very rich hand-embroidered scallop and heavy dot. Price $1 65. No. 4. Band 
Chemise; front of two clusters, each of 28 fine tucks; band and sleeves trimmed with hand-embroidered 

anddot. Price $1 45. No. 5. Very fine Linen Sacque Chemise, buttoned on the shoulder ; 
front of clusters of fine tucks; band and sleeves finished with richly hand-embroidered edge. Price $3 35. 
No. 6, French Percale Band Chemise; front of clusters of tiny tucks; band and sleeves edged with beautiful 
hand embroidery. Price $1 73 and $1 98, according to quality. No. 7. French Percale Band 
Chemise; material and work not quite as good as the other styles; front of alternate clusters of tucks 
and three insertions of hand embroidery; band and sleeves hand-embroidered to match. Price $1 46. 
No. 8. Charming Chemise; sacque shape, buttoned on the shoulder; epee of 6 clusters, each of 9 tucks, 
alternating with five insertions of magnificent hand embroidery; band and sleeves are trimmed with ex- 
quisite hand embroidery, a fine finish of herring-bone stitch underneath. Price $3 48. No. 9. 
French Percale Walking Skirt, wide and full; trimmed at bottom with 12-inch flounce of hand embroidery, 
headed with scallop to match. Price 84 42 and $4 75, according to amount of embroidery. 
No. 10. French Percale Drawers, Turkish pattern; trimmed with cluster of tucks, and ruffle finished with 
tucks and fine hand-embroidered eyelet scallop. Price $1 45. No. 11. Drawers; cluster of fine 
tucks, and wide edge of hand embroidery. Price $1 65. No, 12, French Percale Night-Dress, 
trimmed 19 inches deep with two clusters of 20 tucks each; front, collar, and cuffs edged with hand- 
embroidered edge. Price $2 15. No. 13, French Percale Night-Dress; front of four clusters of 
alternate wide and narrow tucks, and three insertions of rich hand embroidery; ruffle of hand embroidery at 
neck; sleeves to match. Price $3 35. No, 14. Exquisite Night-Dress; on either side of front a 
magnificent hand-embroidered insertion is placed between two clusters of fine tucks; a rich ruffle of hand 
embroidery extends around the neck and down the front, stitched down with fine herring-bone stitch ; 
beautiful cuffs to match. Price $5 35. 





Please bear in mind that the above goods are all of French Percale, and that they are entirely hand-sewed 
and hand-embhroidered. Orders by mail will receive prompt ettention. Goods forwarded by mail or express 
to any part of the country. We make it an invariable rule to refund the money for any article which, for any 
reason whatsoever, does not please. Ladies living at a distance can therefore send us their orders without 
feeling under the least obligation to retain the goods if unsatisfactory. Address “ Special Order Department.” 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, between 24th and 25th Streets, New York City. 





P. S.—Ladies who cannot pay our establishment a personal visit, and who wish to obtain the prices of our 
domestic machine-sewed Underclothing as well as of all our other Goods, besides enjoying a real literary treat, 
should enclose to us 15 cents for a copy of our “ Fashion Quarterly.” E. & CO, 


Thousands of mothers have placed on record their belief that, for 
all complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children are subject, 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is the most unexceptionable of correctives and alteratives. The reasons for 
this belief are obvious. It forms a delicious and most refreshing draught, 
relieves the bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fever, induces 
sleep, strengthens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flat- 
uilence, acts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes 
the patient. What family can afford to be without such a resource in sick- 
ness? Sold by all druggists. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


ea” Send 8c. for Illustrated 
Sam; and Price-List. 
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ip narepeety and Point Lace Patterns.” 
cunsatning quer 300 Bosigne-ct Colles, Com, 
ae Low EY & CO., Mi Broadway, 
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295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


Cheapest! Best! Most Durable’ 


Manufactured by 


UNION WEB ‘Orion Hammock Co, 
HAMMOCK “Soe e 








Botanic Medicine Co., Buffalo,N. + § 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 











— meat 10c. and aan 


6 % Mixed Ca: 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE &CO. ., Bristol,Conn. 








for years. 


Fashionable Cards—no two alike, 
25 with name, 10c. Vsting Canp Co.,Nassau,N. Xo 
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L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever enniint, Sax whee Gold and Silver Medals were 
a 
The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 


formed with our newly invented Marie Antoi- 
news Switch, byw km, fashionable and stylish, at $6, 


#13, 14 and w 
the uke Gonkeet te or Coiffure de 


game b has been piopied by the Haute 
olee in county and Ei the 
an durable acq «ay hd a lady’s head-dress—very 


nS Baek eaoeinent of SWITCHES, CUR 
INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House, 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
= the atgest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
Compbings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 


Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair m e and Bee Sree of charge. 
bf and Beautifying Roous on the prem- 


A complete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
~epete> Secret of Beauty, the Great 

Male utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, ag = 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. 

cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA ,OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for ndes $1 95 an dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s celebrated ying ona VELOU- 
TINE FAC | POWDER. $1 

‘8 celebrated IND. UBL VEGETABLE 
P ROUGE. $2 and r a 
‘Pk KLE LO- 


F. ‘wep em bg TAN, an 
TION. all r Bott 

“ Persian henmaline "the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest ——, to the — 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. 50 per Bo 

Something new. F. Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
gre the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

euees neatly done. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. rice 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


i878 JONES 1810 


NOVELTIES, 
* 
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DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 
PARASOLS. 
SHAWLS. 0 
SUITS. 0 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
id MILLINERY. 
oe ia) Fanoy Goops. 








Eighth Avenue > Eighth Avenue 
“=D 
Mineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 














SHOES 5 o° si:Ks. 
RIBBONS. ° O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 O° pomEstics. 
upnoistery. “yg a 97 CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv ~V~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Cr 6, Crockery, Silverware, | &. 


ww Spring and Gusamnee Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on apphcation 


GQTAMPING PATTERN 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Stee 


2 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















Cat Paper Patterns of Ladies & Children's Suits 


ILLUSTRATED IN “HARPER'S BAZAR.” 





They are graded to fit any figure, and are so adjusted that the most inexpe- 
rienced, with the aid of the printed directions which accompany each suit, can 


secure an exquisite fit. 


To those ladies who desire to economize they will prove extremely valuable, as 
they will enable such to dispense in a great measure with the costly services of the 


dressmaker. 


financial stringency, are seeking to lighten their household expenditures, 

To ladies who do not live in the city they afford every facility to secure the 
very latest modes—so that those who are far from the great centres of fashion can 
make themselves as well acquainted with its latest edicts, and equip themselves as 
stylishly, as the best dressed Parisian or New York lady. 

Their utility and convenience have procured for these patterns a large share of 
popular favor, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. No lady who 
once avails herself of the advantages which they present will fail to be impressed by 
their many merits, or to become a regular purchaser. 

Any pattern named below will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 


FIVE CENTS. 


ing the illustration of the suit, and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 


No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. IV. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No. 35 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
6 to 15 years Old)... .......--seeeeeeeeeee eoeve 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP..... 


Vol. V. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


“4 


Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke : 


Chemise, and Drawers).........- 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing GOWN) .....sereccescccscesecereenesesers 
Vol. VI. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 


sere eeeseee 


NASTIC SUIT.........--+++-+0+ cccccceccces @ 


WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
Sleeves 


Vol. VIL. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Cont, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Susp P 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old).........- ae 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).........0+secsseces 





Vol, VIII. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt........... docsocves eeccecccece 


CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)...... 

Vol. 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 6 to 15 
FOALS Old) 20... ceeeceeseseeceecnseees ess 

LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Gethin 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)...... ecccceesceccs 


Vol. X. 


PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...... 
TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 


eee eeeees 


seer ereeeeee 


HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt...............05+ 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Leng, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......... 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 


‘ 
seeee 


and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ “ 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
“ 


and Walking Skirt...... 
SINGLE-BREASTED J. ACKET, Bangeese Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt....... edt cues 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf — 


eeeeene 


and Long Fan-Trained Skirt..... sald agttics beg 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 





and Walking Skirt...... ddickerdces evccsccess “ 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER....... secesesese @ 
BRETON WRAPPER........ covccccesstecccns. & 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi - Trained Y 
GUIEE sown ccccsesicieces socess ces vocscs tecgce © 
COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 
PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt........... hatte ddewanes * 


GIRL'’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 


9 00:9 FORTE OIE). snc ve csccccccccsecsccescscve # 


CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 


46 


oa 


37 


21 


- 





Vol, X.—Continued. 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 


This consideration should have weight with all who, in these times of 


It is desirable that in all orders the number of the Bazar contain- 


Skirt...... ereccccesevecese Ccececcevevece +++.No, 42 


COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.... 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 


emcee CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
Biicivececscccccssse Aedsecenees coee 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


se eeeene 


see eeeeee 


eee tere eee eeeeeeee 


Vol. XT. 


eeeegeeee 


adie COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............. 

LONG SACQUE, Plastron Overskir, and Walk- 
ing Skirt 


LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ 
CLOSE- FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 


Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... Seenccocve « 


PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 


and Walking Skirt... ...cccccccccccccccccece be 


BELTED HABIT epost: and Combination 
Sikist,.....<00 het asdevaantheeserins 


FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 


Trained Fan Skirt............... neeheasaces be 


LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Thlewne 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 


Sacque Night-Dress....... Caevenccsocesesese ¢ 


CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
TE. . cccccccccsccsevcce eseseces 

SACQUE WRAPPER. ° 

PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt......cccccccccccccesccces 

WORTH MANTLE, Over- skirt with Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt.. 

PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... 

SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf.... 

PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ 

EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 





and Habit Basque with Revers)............. * 


DIAGONAL POLONAISE with 2 


“ 


and Demi-Trained Skirt............+.+ss0005 - 


BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers boys from 
GUO PURER GIB oi on needs cccccccccccccsce 

WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
Kilt Skirt......... bia viddeaterteseteeecee 

MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 


erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
“oo 


Misses from 7 to 15 years old)..........+.++- 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 


26 


and Demi-Trained Skirt... ..........-+eeee0 “ 30 


INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
Ras itiididisncs covssasacscees cokien eee 

INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap......... Coeeccces 





_ All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frayxiin Squarz, New York. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Sm — 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N.B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all others, Prompt a attention. 


Stewart’s Adjustable Treadle. 
Stewart’s Adjustable Treadle. 
Stewart’s Adjustable Treadle. 
Stewart’s Adjustable Treadle 


FOR OPERATING 


SEWING-MACHINES 


Without FATIGUE or INJURY. 
For Sale by Sewing- Machine Agents generally. 
Send for Circular. 

Address, 


N. Y. TREADLE M'F’G Co, 
64 Cortlandt St., New York. 


FOOD CURE 


TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali. 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 
receipt of $1 00. 











Recommended by 

Dr. EGBERT = ten eg 18 West 23d St.,New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St. New York. 

Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. S. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 

27 Union Square, New York, 
&@ A lady physician in attendance. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


This series is decidedly the most praiseworthy at- 
tempt to popularize the best class of literature that 
has ever been made in this country.—Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 

All success to the “‘ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? <A Novel. By 
AntTHoNy Trotiorre. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 
The story is cleverly constructed and thoroughly 
well written.—Hartford Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 
Hueco. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
cents. 

This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald, 
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4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, fall of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 





6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


“*A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation appears to have been made with 
knowledge and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parricx, Author of 
** Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, A Novel. 
Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


“A well written and interesting story, describing 
scenes of great attractiveness to the lovers of exciting 
fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel.. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of “‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By 








ty Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the 





above works by mail, pos 
the United States, on fom 


to any part of 
price, 





ee 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Mr. MONEYKING HAVING LEFT HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER IN 
Paris, Mrs. M. AT LAST SUCCEEDS IN SECURING A TITLED 
HvusBAND FOR HER DAUGHTER, THE NOBLE Lorp NosEewuo. 


FACETIZ. 


Barnvm’s portrait is poe on a part of his cages. 
When his show was in Hartford, the other day, an hon- 
est-rmminded chap was looking about the camp as the 
workmen were packing up. Seeing Barnum’s full face 
on the side of the cage of the stuffed 
hippopotamus, he asked the man in 
charge if Barnum was in there. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, and the door 
was partly opened. 

The stranger peapes in, and exclaim- 
ed: “Ob,la! Isthathim? He is fat- 
ter than I supposed, and is of darker 
color.” 

The door was shut suddenly. 





cocmmmieneiaaanneen 

Jones went to see Brown in his new 
house. “ Yes,” said Jones, after a crit- 
ical inspection of the handsomely fur- 
nished dining-room, “‘ most complete, 
I must say; every thing here but a 
dumb-waiter; why don’t you have 
one—eh ?” 

“Why,” said Brown, “the fact is, 
you know, I don't find them answer.” 

Jones asked no more questions. 


———_ > -—_——— 
If the clove smells sweet, must not 
the clover smell sweeter ? 





ooo 

**T’ve lost 30,000 rubles,” said a very 
high personage to the chief of the St. 
Petersburg police, ‘The notes were 
in my pocket-book; I'd just drawn 
them out of the bank, and when I ad 
my hand into the pocket of my pelisse 
there was nothing there,” 

In a couple of days a police agent 
calls. 

“I'm sorry your Excellency can’t 
have the pocket-book; the thief, by 
his own confession, destroyed it. But 
here is the money; the rascal had 
scarcely spent a dozen copeks of it.” 

* Clever fellows, our police,” thought 
the great man; but we are not told 
what he thought when, a week later, 
he found the pocket-book, notes and 
all, in another pocket, which, in his 
haste, he had never searched. 





a 
Damp Suxrets—Sheets of water. 
Ciimempayiowedhat> 





A ROMANCE 





OF A TITLE. 











Tue noste Lorp 1s INTRODUCED TO HIS FATHER- Mrs. MONEYKING sHOWS HER. Son-1n-Law’s 
1n-Law. Mr. MONEYKING REMARKED PRIVATELY, 
IN HIS WALL STREET STYLE, THAT HE DIDN’T TAKE 
MUCH STOCK IN His WIFE’S INVESTMENT. 


SENTIMENT, NO DOUBT.” 


Mora..—Always search your Title whenever you acquire Property. 


When do ships and wounds most resemble each oth- 
er 7?—When they are healing over. 


A T- LPS 
An old bachelor said he once fell in love with a young 


lady, but abandoned all idea of marrying her when he 
found that she and all her family were opposed to it. 


——- = 
—_ 


"A_HANGER-ON ~ 





A Nebraska saloon-keeper became 
80 affected by the temperance agita- 
tion that he promised to reform; so 
he put ont a sign ;: “‘ Owing to the cause of reform, all 
fifteen-cent drinks will hereafter be sold for ten cents.” 


——~<——-— 

Crassto Retio.—Another relic of the classic age has 
been found in Kent, being a dog's collar, supposed to 
have belonged to Julius Cesar, from the fact of having 
his name engraved on it. 


SOME DOG-DAY NOTES. 


“TI want, and will have, a wife without a failing,” 
was the remark of a young man who had had three 
seasons’ experience of life. 

His sister, with only a country girl’s philosophy, re- 
marked: “*Then you'll never marry, because, should 
you find such a woman, she'll be sure to want a hus- 
band of the same character.” 


Fiviae AFrec 


Never jish for compliments until the soup is served. 


—__—~>—_— 
A Rete wrrnovut an Exorrtion—A carpenter's. 
<csimastthaalgy in inaien 


Impecuniosus wishes to say that he has one constant 


friend—a purse with no change in it, 





Coat or ARMS TO HER Frrenps. It IS BEING 
PAINTED ON THE PANELS OF THEIR CARRIAGE. 
“OBSERVE THE MOTTO, MY DEAR ; SOME NOBLE 








THE NOBLE LORD HAVING SECURED A SET- 
TLEMENT ON HIMSELF, AND OTHER VAL- 
UABLES, MAKES FOR FOREIGN PARTS UN- 
KNOWN WITHOUT A PARTING WORD. 


When is a mad bull as objectionable as an absent 
husband ?—When it is getting on toward one. 


ienitanmatbedpptsenam 

A Krrrrex.—A boy at school, on being asked to de- 
seribe a kitten, made the following graphic statement : 
“A kitten is chiefly remarkable for rushing like mad 
at nothing whatever, and generally 
stopping before it gets there.” That 












“WSEVERAL Specimens of Dos-fpne " 


boy got a prize that half. 


aaiaiellilewcbeng 

A Highland landlord's instruction to 
a new waiter was: “Whenever any 
visitor asks you to go and get a glass 
of water without whuskey to flavor it, 
go just as quickly as you can, but you 
needn't be in a hurry about coming 
back.” 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


Op Sart. “ Be you a-going to paint 
that there red-topped at yonder, 
mister ?” 

Artist. “ Yea.” 

Oxy Saut. “Then mayhap you'll be 
glad of some o’ the paint we used on 

her last week.” 





cxnecangetpiiinasnarins 
SUNDAY AT HOME. 


Wire. “Good-by, Dick; I'm going 
to church. Now promise you won't 
play the flute.” 
NTE-SABBATARIAN Hvspanp. “ Pooh! 
why not ?” 
Wire. “ Well, Dick, the new cook 
has come, and she might be shocked, 


you know.” 
—_————— 


Jacon’s Wei..—A news item says 
that an English traveller in the Ho 
Land has discovered Jacob's Well. 
We are delighted to hear it. There 
has been a rumor afloat for some time 
that Jacob was dead. 





RA - 

Srraicut to tux Pour.—‘“‘ Go out, 
young man; she is not here,” said a 
preener. one Sunday, in the midst of 
1is sermon, to a youth whom he saw 
standing hesitatingly in the doorway. 
The youth vanished. 





A lover who had “gone West” to “ make a home” 
for his “ Birdie,” wrote to her: “I’ve got the finest 
quarter section of land (160 acres) 1 ever put my foot 

own on.” Birdie wrote back: ‘“‘Suppose you buy 
another quarter section, John, so we can have a lawn 
around your foot!” John “made a home,” bat Birdie 
never was the mistress of it. 


—_——_—»————— 

At a little social —— a duet 
was being performed by two young 
ladies, to the apparent delight of all 
the assembled guests. The two execu- 
tants were doing their utmost to drown 
one another, and with such good effect that one could 
scarcely have heard the report of.a cannon fifty yards 
off. Every body was radiant, with the copnes of 
one individual, to whom at length a friend addressed 
himself: “* My dear fellow, what makes you so pensive ?” 

* Ah!” was the reply, “I’m thinking of the neigh- 
bors !” 
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OUR GREAT REGATTA AT DRYLANDS. 











